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Lecrure XIl. 
On the Non-febrile Diseases of the Brain. 


Gentlemen, 

Acaqvuarxten, as you doubtless are, with the 
varied structure of the brain, and the diver- 
sity of functions which it performs, you will 
readily conceive that it must be subject to 
great variety in its diseases, Each part of 
the organ differing in structure from the 
rest, and performing a different office, must 
of necessity give rise to a corresponding 
variety of symptoms; which, if thoroughly 
understood, would serve to point out the 
particular seat of disease, or the part of 
the brain immediately affected. Were the 
physi of the nervous system perfect, we 
should be able, even during life, to distin- 
guish the diseases of the cerebrum from those 
of the cerebéllum:—those, again, that affect 
the different lobes, from one another ;— 
and even those of the minuter divisions of 
the organ. And thus a strictly scientific 
arrangement of cerebral diseases might be 
formed, founded on the known structure and 
uses of the different parts. But we are at 
present by much too little acquainted with 
the brain and its physiology, to allow of our 


proceeding in this way. We know but very | yo! 


indistinctly the uses of any part of the or- 
gan ; while there are many parts, the uses 
and purposes of which, we are totally igno- 
rant of. We are of necessity, therefore, 
compelled to proceed rather empirically than 
taking observation for our guide, 

to future discovery, to enable 
ina strictly scientific manner 


rationally ; 
and trusti 
us to proce 


in discussing the subject. 
Vor, XII, 








I have before had occasion'to observe to 
you, that although there is an almost infinite 
diversity in the characters or symptoms of 
brain-affections, depending u the part 
particularly affected, the diseases them- 
selves, as to their intrinsic nature, are suffi- 
ciently simple, and their treatment equally 
so. The diseases of the brain, as far ag 
they are understood, appear, (with very 
few exceptions, and those by no means well 
ascertained, ) to depend upon disordered ac- 
tion of its vessels, and that for the most part 
of an inflammatory kind. In other words, 
there are very few of the diseases of the 
brain that do not depend upon actual inflam- 
mation in different degrees and extent, or 
which may not be traced as consequences 
of this. Accordingly, the treatment of bruin- 
affections, consists almost entirely in the re- 
gulation of its vascular action, and that by 
the ordinary means’; modified, as in other 
cases, by the degree and stage of the diss 
ease, the habit of the individual, and other 
circumstances. 

Besides the acute or febrilediseases of the 
brain, already treated of, there are a num- 
ber of others, which are unaccompanied by 
any febrile state of body, or in which this is 
only accidental, or of occasional occurrence: 
These may not the less, however, depend 
upon inflammation ; for the’brain, like any 
other organ, may be inflamed, and’ evén 
suffer disorganisation in consequence, ‘with- 
out the occurrence of pain, or any marked 
degree of ia or ic fever son 
which account, such affections ate liable to 
be overlooked, or attributed to wrong causes ¢ 
and improperly treated in consequetice ; 
their connexion with inflammation not béin 
seen or understood. This is the case with 
epilepsy, hemiplegia, mania, and many others ; 
as I shall presently endeavour to prove to 


u. 
Now as, for the reasons mentioned, we are 
not competent to arrange the diseases of the 
brain altogether from the seat they particu 
larly occupy, we shall find it best to class 
them pore i to the function that is observ« 
ed to be impaired or disturbed. Thus, there 
are diseases of sensation, diseases of voluntary 
motion, and diseases ‘of ‘mind or intellect ; 
either of these functions being liable to be 
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affected singly, or in combination with the 
others ; while the whole of them may be 
affected at the same time: of all of which, 
there are numerous examples. In many 
cases of palsy, sensation only ig lost; in 
others, the voluntary power; and in some, 
both of these faculties are destroyed at once. 
In tetanus, the voluntary power alone suffers ; 
and in mania, the menial. While, in epi- 
lepsy and in apoplery, when complete, all the 
sensorial functions are disturbed or suspended 
together. We may usefully, therefore, 
arrange the chronic or non-febrile diseases of 
the brain, into those of sensation, those of 
voluntary motion, and those of mind; con- 
sidering each as occurring singly, and inde- 
pendent of the others; although it will be 
found, in most instances, that more than 
one, and often all, the sensorial functions, are 
simultaneously deranged. 

1. The first class, then, will be the dis- 
eases of sensation, to which the term dyses- 
thesia is applied by Dr. Cullen and other 
nosologists. Either of the external senses 
of sight, hearing, taste, smell, or touch, is thus 
liable to be disturbed or impaired, and that 
in various ways; the source of the malady 
existing in the brain, and of course, in the 
particular part of the brain where each sense 
originates, and not in the external organ 
itself, 

Thus, from disease at the origin of the 
optic nerves in the brain, vision may become 
too acute, or it may be impaired, or be 
wholly lost; or it may be variously perverted, 
so that objects are seen double, or altogether 
imaginary ones perceived. These disordered 
states of vision, may take place either sud- 
denly or gradually ; and may continue for a 
longer or shorter period. I have known an 
instance of a person who, on waking in the 
morning, found himself totally deprived of 
sight, which returned again in the space of 
e few hours, Either of the other senses may 
be similarly affected, and a variety of hard 
names has applied to such affections ; 
which if I were to enumerate, it would only 
have the effect of withdrawing your atten- 
tion from the thing itself. 

: Now these different afections all refer 
themselves to the brain, as the immediate 
seat of disease ; while they consist for the 
most part in inflammation, partial in extent, 
end limited to the part in which the indivi- 
dual sense affected originates. That the 
disease is really inflammation, we can often 
determine, by the pain present, or other 
attending symptoms ; while, in less obvious 
cases, we may still venture to infer the pre- 
sence of inflammation or its consequences ; 
in the first place, because this is quite ade- 
quate to the effect; and, in the next, be- 
cause we are hardly acquainted with any 
other cause to which it can be ascribed. It 
is likewise the safeat manner of viewing the 





subject, and can lead to no mistake of any 
practical importance. Upon this principle, 
the treatment is very simple, consisting in 
the employment of antiphlogistic measures, 
accommodated, of course, as in other in- 
stances, to the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, as I have frequently explained to you, 
I would guard you here against the fallacious 
conclusion, so often come to, that because 
purgatives or emetics are followed by a remo- 
val of the complaint, (as is no doubt some- 
times the case,) the disease must have its 
origin in the prime vie. You can surely 
uuderstand the good effects of such means, 
as remedies for inflammation, without the 
necessity of resorting to this unfounded and 
improbable supposition. The partiality dis- 
played by some for mercury, in many of these 
cases, is not at all better founded ; while 
very serious injury is often done to the 
general health, by the intemperate and pre- 
posterous use of this deleterious substance. 
Counter-irration, by blisters, issues, or the like, 
may be reckoned among the means of cure 
that are occasionally proper. Electricity, 
also, has been recommended in these affec- 
tions, especially in amaurosis or gutta serena, 
and in deafness proceeding from a supposed 
paralytic state of nerves. This, I believe, 
has much oftener done harm than good, and 
is at best equivocal. 

The sense of touch is liable to be perverted 
or impaired, as well as the other senses. 
This has been denoted by the term anethesia. 
Tn some paralytic disorders, the skin loses 
its sensibility, in addition to the loss of 
muscular power; but I have not observed 
the skin to be so affected alone. I have seen 
many instances where severe pain was com- 
plained of in a paralytic limb, in which nei- 
ther sensation nor voluntary motion existed. 
The sensibility of the skin is sometimes ob- 
served to be morbidly heightened in para- 
lytic affections, Thé ticdouloureur isan in- 
stance of a morbidly acute state of feeling, 
as well as actual pain, without any apparent 
disease in the part where the cay is seated. 
In this case, the disease probably originates 
in the brain, at the part where the nerves 
take their rise. The sensation of an insect 
crawling over the skin, ( formicatio,) and that 
ofa cold wind blowing on it, (aura epileptica,) 
so often observed on the approach of an 
epi pte paroxysm, are examples of disor- 
dered sensation, the effect of the change tak- 
ing place in the brain at the time of attack. 
Many other undefined pains and extraordi- 
nery sensations, far more numerous and 
various, indeed, than can be described, may 
be similarly explained. Nor are the senses 
of er] and smell at all exempt from such 
morbid changes, to which their a iate 
epithets have been applied—(egheustiet and 


anosmia, ) 
Many of the sensations referred to the 
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ON BRAIN AFFECTIONS. 


atomach, have been classed among nervous 
diseases, and not without propriety; for 
they, often at least, originate in the brain, 
just as much as the disordered states of the 
five senses, which I have already noticed : 
such as bulimia or cynoreria, the canine ap- 
petite—pica, or a desire for inedible things, 
as chalk and others—polydipsia, or excessive 
thirst. ‘To these may be added, also, saty- 
riasis, nymphomania, and ia; which I 
need not here define. You have only to 
refer to nosological writers, to learn their 
import. 
2ndly. The second class of these non-fe- 
brile or chronic affections of the brain, are 
those that respect the voluntary power, and 
which have been technically characterised 
by the term dyseinesie. The power of vo- 
luntary motion may be either impaired or 
lost ; asin the different degrees and varieties 
of palsy originating in the brain. Or it may 
be exerted involuntarily ; and that in a fixed 
or permanent way, as in what is called spasm 
or cramp, the highest degree of which is 
tetanus ; or the involuntary contraction may 
be quickly succeeded by relaxation, and the 
contraction again as quickly renewed ; and 
so on : which has been called convulsion, to 
distinguish it from permanent contraction 
: —* oa affection of mus- 
cles, we have the examples of epilepsy, h 
teria, and chorea, as the chief. * of 
Sdly. The third class embraces the affec- 
tions of the mind, the vesanie of Dr. Cullen ; 
the principal by ner of which are mania, 
ia, and hypochondriasis; to which 
may be added, deficiency or annihilation of 
mental power, termed amentia or idiotism. 
Of all these, there are innumerable shades, 
- defy at once enumeration and descrip- 


Of the various affections of the brain now 
alluded to, the pathology or general doctrine 
is nearly the same ; sufficiently simple. 
They are all to be considered as local dis- 
eases of the brain, differing from one ano- 
ther in regard to the precise seat they oc- 
cupy, and upon which difference of seat the 
difference of symptoms depends. ‘The as- 
certaining the particular seat of disease in 

cases is, however, of no moment in 
regard to practice. You will not err much 
in referring them all, more or less, to in- 
flammation as their cause. In some, inflam- 
mation is still subsisting: others of them 
result from the alterations in structure, which 
iiflammation, and this alone, can produce. 
Such is epilepsy when confirmed, and munia, 
and many others. 

Now in treating these affections, you are 
always first to endeavour to ascertain whe- 
ther inflammation is still existing ; because, 
if such should be the case, the removal of 
this is the primary, and almost the sole, 
object of practice. This is to be determined 
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in the ordinary ; that is, by i 

into the feelings of the patient; the signs 
there may be of excited or disordered cir- 
culation about the head; and the state of 
the general system. Thus, inflammation of 
the brain, or its membranes, is indicated by 
heat of head, flushing of the face, suffusion 
of the eyes, and throbbing of the arteries 
within and without the skull. Pain, of it- 
self, as you know, though a positive sign of 
inflammation in many cases, is yet an equi- 
vocal one; as there may be, and indeed 
often is, inflammation without pain, as there 
may be pain withont inflammation; but, taken 
in conjunction with other signs, pain may be 
much relied upon. Pyreria, or a febrile state 
of system, is an unequivocal sign of outeting 
inflammation ; while the seat of pain, an 
the disorder of particular functions, serve 
to mark the organ affected. The first sign 
of symptomatic fever that appears, and which 
serves to point out the slightest degree of 
febrile action, is a furred state of the tongue : 
to this, therefore, a constant attention should 
be paid. 

With signs such as I have now described, 
you can not easily overlook the presence of 
inflammation ; and having ascertained this 
point, the line of practice is plain, as it is 
that which is proper in inflammation in 
general; subject, of course, to modifications, 
according to the circumstances of the indi- 
vidual case. But at the same time, you are 
to bear in mind, that the presence of febrile 
symptoms, is not essential to inflammation. 

he brain, like any other part, may be in- 
flamed, and the disease proceed so slowly, 
and in so quiet a Way, as not perceptibly to 
disturb the general system; nor even to 
increase sensibly the vascular action of the 
neighbouring parts, In such a case, dis- 
turbance of function is our only guide ; but 
itis at the same time one that will rarely 
deceive us, especially if the disease is re- 
cent. In long-standing diseases of the 
brain, such as epilepsy and mania, there may 
be no reason to suppnse the existence of 
inflammation. But even in these, especially 
the former, the paroxyms and exacerbations 
are probably to be ascribed to occasional 
vascular excitement, not very remote from 
actual inflammation. In all doubtful cases, 
it is better to suspect the existence of in- 
flammation, and to act upon such supposi- 
tion ; “because, if the conclusion is erro- 
neous, no serious evil will result from the 
mistake, provided you act with the requi- 
site caution; whereas the overlooking of 
inflammation, and the neglect of it in prac- 
tice, may lead to the most fatal conse- 
quences, ‘Again, let me impress on your 
minds, that in directing your attention so 
strongly to inflammation, as being generally 
either the present or the remote cause of 
the symptoms, I am-not inculcating the em- 
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ployment of blood-letting, as the universal 
remedy ; on the contrary, there are innume- 
rable instances where this is not at all re- 
quired, and where remedies of a very diffe- 
rent kind are called for. Still, even in the 
use of other means, it may be a great ad- 
vantage to know, that the disease you are 
about to treat is founded in inflammation of 
a particular organ. 

Having thus given you a general outline 
of the chronic or non-febrile affections of the 
brain, it will be proper to enter somewhat 
more largely on consideration of parti- 
cular subjects, on account of their greater 
relative importance, and the frequency of 
their occurrence. I shall begin with apoplery. 

Definition of apoplexy. Apoplexy may be 
defined “‘a loss of consciousness, feeling, 
and voluntary motion ;” in other words, a 
suspension of the proper functions of the 
brain, the sensorial, as they are called. The 
terms carus, cataphora, catalepsy, and coma, 
have been applied to different degrees and 
forms of the apoplectic state. 


This definition applies tolerably well to 
the disease in its most perfect form. But 
there are degrees of this, as of other things. 
There are many cases of apoplexy, where a 
considerable share of consciousness remains to 
the patient; and the same with respect to 
the powers of sensation and voluntary motion. 
This affection of the sensorial functions in 
apoplexy, while, the other great functions of 
etrculation and respiration continue to be car- 
ried on, often with little change, warrants 
us in referring the disease to the brain, as its 
primary and essential seat. 

The mode of attack of apoplexy, is con- 
siderably different at different times. Some- 
times it is sudden and unexpected. The 
patient, uttering perhaps an exclamation of 
some unusual or painful feeling in the head, 
drops down insensible, without previous 
complaint. In general, however, (and pro- 
bably the same would be found in all cases, 
if minutely examined) the approach of the 
disease is indicated by certain pr itor: 


quently repeated headache, precedes the 
attack of apoplexy. 

In general, in apoplexy, the pulse is full 
and strong, and beats slowly. Sometimes, 
it does not deviate materially from the na- 
tural state. In extreme cases, the pulse is 
small, feeble, and irtegular : and, in these, 
the disease in general quickly proves fatal. 
Respiration corresponds, for the most part, 
with the action of the heart: if this beats 
slowly, respiration is commonly slow also, 
and accompanied with stertor or loud snor- 
ing. There is occasionally deep sighing. 
The pupils are mostly dilated, but some- 
times the reverse. Sometimes they are 
observed to be dilated and contracted alter- 
nately, in quick succession, and without the 
influence of light. The face is generally 
flushed, and often bloated in appearance ; 
and the features are relaxed. The stools 
and urine are sometimes discharged invo- 
luntarily. 

The duration of the apoplectic state is 
very various. Sometimes, even though com- 
plete, it goes off in a few minutes; or it 
may continue for many hours, or even days. 
But if there is no remission of symptoms 
for 24 hours, the disease commonly proves 
fatal. Sometimes, again, the stupor takes 
place gradually, and increases from hour to 
hour, till it becomes complete. In this case, 
also, the patient generally dies. 

The termination of apoplexy is various. 
Many cases prove immediately fatal; some, 
after a few hours ; or the patient may sur- 
vive for two or three days. Many cases, 
again, go off completely, no ill consequence 
remaining beliind: this, we shall find, de- 
pends chiefly upon the nature of the exciting 
cause. A large proportion of instances of 
apoplexy, terminate in palsy in different 
degrees ; as will be hereafter pointed out. 

iting causes. Apoplexy often takes 
place without the application of any obvious 
immediate cause, though it may generally 
be traced to some remote cause, giving a 
predisposition to the disease. The obvious or 
immediate causes of apoplexy, where they 





signs, which it is desirable you should make 
yourselves acquainted with; because, by 
endeavouring to obviate and relieve them, 
the attack may sometimes be warded off, 
and the disease altogether prevented. These 
signs consist, for the most part, of some 
imperfection or disorder in one or other of 
the sensorial functions; such as imperfect or 
irregular vision; deafness, or noise in the 
ears; numbness, or unusual sensations in 
the limbs; weakness of the voluntary 
muscles, often observable in the muscles ot 
speech, rendering articulation difficult ; im- 
paired memory, or other of the mental fa- 
culties; an unusual disposition to sleep, 
(lethargy) and incubus or night-mare: in some 
cases, violent and long-continued or fre- 


can be ascertained, are many, though they 
mostly operate ultimately alike. It is, how- 
ever, of importance to be well acquainted 
with them, and, as far as possible, their 
mode of acting: as the treatment of the 
disease is subject to considerable diversity, 
according to the nature of the cause induc- 
ing it. 

1. The first head of causes are external 
and mechanical, such as fracture of the 
skull, with depression of a portion of bone ; 
or extravasation of blood immediately be- 
heath the part injured. Concussion of the 
brain, from falls or blows, belongs to this 


class. 
2. Diseases of the brain itself, producing 





ruptare of blood vessels, followed by extra- 
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vasation of blood—accumulation of serous | coughing, vomiting, or the application of 
fluid in different parts of the brain—tume- | cold to the surface, do not in general give rise 


faction of the 
degrees. 

3. Mental emotions, of different kinds. 

4. The excessive use of narcotics, as alko- 
hol, opium, and others of the same nature ; 
these are mostly applied to the stomach, 
but they are likewise capable of producing 
their effect when applied to other parts, 
either external or internal. 

5. A dependent posture of the head, im- 
peding the return of blood by the veins. 
This rarely produces the effect, unless where 
there is already a predisposition, or strong 
tendency to the disease. 

6. Other causes offering an impediment 
to the return of blood from the head ; such 
as compression of the veins of the neck, by 
tumours or otherwise : thus it is, that brun- 
chocele sometimes induces apoplectic symp- 
toms. Violent coughing also, and straining to 
vomit, and great muscular efforts of all kinds 
requiring that respiration should be sus- 
pended, endanger apoplexy, by the tempo- 
rat obstruction they occasion to the return 
of blood by the veins. In the same way, 
diseased lungs, and other diseases in the 
chest, by affording an obstacle to the free 
poome of blood through the lungs, cause at 
ength an impediment to the return of 
venous blood from the head, as well as other 
parts ; and that by a succession of changes, 
which you will find no difficulty to under- 
stand. For if the blood, from any of the 
causes mentioned, cannot find its way rea- 
dily through the lungs, the right ventricle 
of the heart must soon become overloaded, 
so as to be unable to receive further blood 
from the auricle ; and this again from the 
superior vena cava; till, at length, the blood 
stagnates, in greater or less degree, in the 
sinuses of the brain itself; which thus, in 
their turn, become unable to receive the 
‘blood from the cerebral veins. 

7. Constriction | dora capillary vessels on the 
surface of the body by cold, is occasionally 
followed by apoplexy; which, indeed, is 
always observed to be frequent in its occur- 
rence, in the winter season when severe. 
The exact way in which this operates to 
produce the effect, is not very clear. I shall 
again advert to this point. The constriction 
of vessels on the surface, that takes place in 
the cold stage of fever, is somewhat analogous 
to the effects of cold, and is often accompa- 
nied with apoplectic symptoms, in greater or 
less degree ; and it is probably tohe explained 
in the same way. 

Predisposing causes of apoplery. Many of 
the causes I have enumerated above, do not 
at all times produce their effect : but require, 
for the most part, that a predisposition should 
exist, to favour their action. Thus, mental 
emotions, a dependent posture of the head, 





ased part in different |to apoplexy, but enly under peculiar cir- 


cumstances. 

Apoplery rarely occurs at an early age, nor 
in general till after the middle period of life. 
A very large proportion of old people die of 
apoplexy ; which is induced often in such by 
slight and trivial causes. The form of body 
may predispose to the disease; as a large 
head, short neck, and great corpulency. A 
sedentary and luxurious mode of living ;— 
long and intense thinking, especially when 
attended with anxiety of mind ; and habits 
of intoxication ; are also among the predis- 
posing causes, and serve to account for the 
more frequent occurrence of apoplexy in 
men than jn women. The suppression of 
accustomed evacuations, and of habitual dis- 
eases, appears, likewise, to predispose to 
apoplexy. 

The theory of apoplexy will next engage 
our attention. But this would carry us to 
too great a length at present, and must make 
the subject of a future lecture. 








AN 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 


TO A COURSE ON THE 


STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS 
OF THE 
HUMAN BODY, 


Delivered at the Dublin Mechanics’ Institution by 
THOMAS M‘KEEVER, M.D. 


Tur object of the following short course 
of Lectures is not to make you anatomists. 
Such a proposal would be altogetlier mis- 
placed in this Institution, besides being in- 
compatible with the duties of your varied 
pursuits and callings in life. The plan I 
propose to follow, is simply to give you, in 
as concise and as perspicuous a form as I am 
able, such a general view of the structure 
and functions of the human body, as may 
enable you to form some idea of the mecha- 
nism and skill displayed in the construc- 
tion of this curious and complicated ma- 
chine ; and, in the second place, to offer 
such suggestions on the subject of health, 
as may enable you to shun those several 
sources of disease to which, as artists, you 
are peculiarly exposed, and thus enable you 
to preserve unimpaired the greatest of all 
earthly blessings, without which, riches, 
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honours, and other gratification, must 
prove jo tess and isi nu 
Iam aware of the difficulties attend- 
ant on the judicious arrangement of a po- 
pular course of Lectures on the subjects to 
which I have just alluded ; for it professes 
to explain the structure and functions of the 
living body to those who are supposed to be 
unacquainted with the usual preliminary 
and collateral branches of knowledge. Be- 
sides, it must be manifest to every one, 
that it can be by no means an easy task to 
condense within the compass of a few Lec- 
tures, a satisfactory view of so important 
and extensive a subject. I trust, however, 
that the consideration of these difficulties 
will readily extend to me your kind and libe- 
ral indulgence. But that such a course of 
lectures, if properly conducted, must prove 
interesting, need, I conceive, be hardly 
insisted on. There exists, in fact, in the 
human mind, a natural desire to become 
acquainted with the intimate structure of 
this organised mass with which we are 
enveloped ; and we shall find, that the more 
its mechanism is examined, the more must 
we admire the excellence of the workifian- 
ship, the delicacy of contrivance which it 
displays in every patts The most ingenious 
of human inventions, when compared with 
the animal frame, indicate, in truth, a po- 
verty of contrivance, which cannot fail to 
humble the vain pretensions of man, Surel 
then, there are few who will not feel desi- 
rous of possessing some general knowledge, 
at least, on a subject of so many 
sources of attraction. Indeed, when we 
take into account the active spirit of cu- 
riosity that prevails within us, we can only 
. wonder at the apathy and indifference which 
many feel to be informed on such subjects. 
How strange we consider it in a man 
who occupied @ spacious and beautiful re- 
sidence, if we found him wholly unac- 
quainted with its general arrangements, the 
number of apartments it contained, its va- 
rious divisions and subdivisions ; yet we are 
content to occupy this clay-built tenement 
of ours for forty or fifty years and upwards, 
without knowing as much as the simple 
mechanical contrivance, by which we are 
enabled to raise our hand to our head. This 
perhaps has been in part owing to the na- 
tural aversion men feel to inspect the hu- 
man bod oe has become extinct ; 
partly, also, to the vague unintelligible no- 
pet Dm, in which this branch of know- 
has been so long enveloped, and 
which has been so aptly described as the 
pave of On anatomist, and the disgrace of 
is sci Tt should be kept in mind, 





however, that the examination of the hu- 
man body is not indispensibly requisite to 
enable us to understand the ing and 
more important functions of our frame. So 


far as physical organisation is concerned, 
however humiliating may be the reflection, 
man, the lord of the creation, differs but 
little from a number of the inferior animals 
with which he is surrounded ; the immate- 
rial imperishable spark that dwells within 
him, constitutes his grand and leading claim 
to superiority over the brute that perisheth, 
and entitles him to rank with a more exalted 
class of created beings. Hence it is pro- 
posed, in the following Lectures, to avail 
ourselves of this remarkable analogy in 
structure, and to draw our illustrations of 
the several elementary tissues altogether 
from the anatomy of the lower animals, 

The observations I have just made apply 
to all: to you, as mechanics, the structure 
of the human body, owing to the many in- 
stances of curious yet simple contrivances 
for effecting motion which it presents, must 

rove peculiarly interesting, and may, per- 

aps, Be the means of suggesting some im- 
provements in the construction of the seve- 
ral branches of machinery connected with 
your immediate occupations. In proof of 
what I here assert, 1 may mention that 
Mr. Collinge, an ingenious London artist, 
happening oné day to divide the leg of a 
fowl, was struck with the accuracy with 
which this spherical surface, which you ob- 
serve here, was fitted to the cup or cavity 
intended for its reception, and the idea oc- 
curred to him, that a hinge constructed on 
similar principles might be attended with 
considerable advantages, as in this case the 
whole of the bearing would be distributed 
equally over the interior of the socket, and 
not exerted altogether on the surface, as in 
the common hinge. Accordingly, Mr. Col- 
linge had hinges manufacta after this 
manner, and found his expectations realized 
to their fullest extent. ‘They are now, I 
understand, much used in London, and are 
found particularly serviceable in windmills, 
the rudders of ships, park gates, and other 
heavy pieces of machinery. I have inquired 
at several of the shops in town for those ball 
and socket hinges, but have not been able to 
procure one, so that I fancy they have not 
as yet made their way into this country. 
The same ingenious artist has taken another 
hint from the structure of the joints of ani- 
mals. Joints, you may observe, are be- 
smeared with a tenacious slippery kind of 
fluid, not unlike white of egg, termed sy- 
novia, or, in common language, joint oil, a 
far more expressive appellation. Mr. Col- 
linge has added to his larger hinges, parti- 
cularly those intended for massy gates, & 
contrivance by which they are kept con- 
stantly supplied with oil, while the super- 
fluous portion is allowed to escape by a small 
aperture in the bottom ofthe cup, == 

But the consideration of such subjects is 
ealculated to serve a higher purpose than 
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those that have been enumerated. By 
opening to us a rich and inexhaustible field 
of inquiry, abounding with objects of the 
highest interest, and involving the most 
important concerns of humanity: by dis- 
closing the most sublime views of the mag- 
nificent plan of the Creator, in the con- 
struction of animated beings in general, and 
of that transcendant power and intelligence 
that can pursue tu its remotest terminations, 
the immeasurable chain of causes and effects 
which are instrumental in the accomplish- 
ment of its benevolent purposes ; it is thus 
calculated to awaken within us feelings of 
the most exalted and dignified character. 
In the contemplation of the exquisite con- 
trivance, the beautiful adaptation of means 
to ends, so strongly displayed in all the 
henomena of organic being, man naturally 
eels his affections elevated to the contem- 
plation of the great source of all that is fair, 
sublime, and good, in the creation. Further, 
may I be permitted to observe, the study of 
the structure of our frame, by showing us 
how nearly alike we are all formed, that 
we have been all cast in the same mould, 
fashioned by the same all-powerful hand ; 
and that the heart of the prince and the 
apes both pulsate after a precisely simi- 
ar manner, is admirably calculated to make 
us more tolerant towards each other, more 
disposed to make allowance for each other’s 
follies and failings, and thus unite the great 
brotherhood of mankind, however they may 
be separated by climate or by creed, more 
closely within the sacred bands of amity 
and good will. With regard to the second 
‘part of the course, or that which relates to 
the health of the working classes, it may, 
perteus, be well I should be more explicit. 
n this department, then, I purpose con- 
fining myself to some general observations 
on the necessity of attending to your general 
habits, your diet and regimen, the ventila- 
_tion of your apartments, warmth in your 
clothing, but, above all, to the strictest 
temperance in the use of spirituous liquors, 
without which precaution it is utterly im- 
possible you can ever expect to enjoy any- 
thing like a tranquil uninterrupted state of 
health. Such diseases as are incidental to 
each branch of trade shall be then noticed, 
and the best mode of obviating them laid 
down: the practical treatment of these 
complaints would, it is obvious, be alto- 
oo foreign from our present purposes. 
have been induced to turn my attention 
to this subject, in consequence of the nume- 
rous instances I have met with, where, from 
an ignorance of the manner in which the 
noxious agents with which we are sur- 
rounded, operate on the healthy.frame, men 
have been led into the indulgence of habits 
_ Of the most pernicious and dangerous ten- 
dency. And too frequently, when on the 
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bed of death, have I heard them deplore the 
sad consequences of those practices, by 
which their health had been irretrievably 
destroyed. In truth, it is with health, as it 
is with time, we take no note of it but by 
its loss. How rarely do we find mankind 
spend a single thought on the preservation 
of this invaluable blessing, until it is too 
late to reap any benefit from advice: and, 
like time, only know its value when it can 
no longer be thought of but with fruitless 
unavailing regret. 

That objections have been made to the 
introduction of topics of this description be- 
fore a mixed assembly, particularly such as 
T have now the honour to address, I freely 
admit ; but on what grounds such difficulties 
have been advanced, I am wholly at a loss 
to conceive. The day has happily at length 
gone by, when it could be considered unsafe 
todisseminate useful knowledge among every 
portion of the community. The operative 
class, from whom are derived so many of the 
wants, the comforts, and luxuries of civi- 
lized life, who constitute, in fact, the great 
key-stone of the social arch, have at length 
arisen from a long and inglorious slumber ; 
they have thrown aside the load of mental 
torpor with which they have been for so 
many ages oppressed, and have taken that 
station in the great republic of science to 
which they have such strong, such irresisti- 
ble claims. Gratifying, indeed, must it be 
to every well-wisher of the human race to 
find, that not a single circumstance has as 
yet occurred that could cause us to regret 
their enjoyment of this valuable privilege. 
The state of science and literature, as they 
have hitherto existed among mankind, has 
been likened, by an elegant historian, to a 
statue of gold, confined within the recesses 
of acostly temple, to the inspection of which 
none but the opulent nobles of the land 
were permitted to have access, But we 
have had the good fortune to live at a period 
when this rare and valuable deposit has been 
not merely withdrawn from its secret anti- 

nated abode, but has been melted down, 
ashioned into useful coin, which must, in 
a short time, circulate freely among all 
classes of the great community of mankind. 
Circumstances may, for a time, retard the 
advancement of a mechanics’ institution in 
this city, to its full state of maturity ; but it 
is manifest, from the rapid diffusion of scien- 
tific attainments which is taking place around 
us, that in some form or other it must con- 
tinue to exist ; and I trust the period is not 
far distant when the various sources of 
knowledge and of intellectual acquirements 
may bé laid open for the relaxation and in- 
struction of the working classes of this ex- 
tensive city, and that they will here be in- 
vited to the contemplation of the interesting 
laws of Nature and of Providence—of the 
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animal, mineral, and vegetable world—of 
chemistry and natural philosophy—in. short, 
to the acquirement of every branch of know- 
ledge that can adorn the mind, regulate the 
passions, or in any way improve our condi- 
tion as social and rational beings. - 

An intimate acquaintance with, all the 
subjects just enumerated, would no doubt 
be altogether incompatible with the neces- 
sary toils and active offices which Provi- 
dence has assigned to each of you in your 
respective situation in life. But there are 
none to whom a general knowledge will not 

rove advantageous, by opening and en- 
arging the understanding, exercising and 
strengthening the intellect, and imparting 
to the mind habits of attention and inves- 
tigation, at the same time that they will 
afford you a most agreeable and rational 
source of enjoyment after the fatigue and 
toil of the day ; while the study of some in 
particular may not only tend to effect those 
desirable purposes, but may be the means 
of furnishing you with information that wll 
enable you to extend the boundaries and 
improve the condition of the particular ma- 
nufacture in which you may happen to be 
engaged ; and when old age shall arrive— 
when no longer able to encounter the active 
business of life, such studies will afford you 
an unfailing fund of innocent and harmless 
amusement, and thus enable you to bear up 
against that languor and weariness so often 
incident to the evening of our days. But 
the advantages will not rest even here. I 
think I do not overrate the importance of 
mechanic's institutions, when I assert, that 
on their success depends, in no small de- 
gree, the moral regeneration of the upper 
ranks in society. When the listless vo 

of fashion comes to find, that the calm and 
tranquil pursuits of science have opened up 
to you sources of enjoyment superior to all 
that the indulgence of a restless curiosity, 
and craving desire for diversified sensual 
gratification could procure, he may naturally 
be induced to try the experiment. The 
haunts of idleness and of dissipation will in 
time become deserted, and instead of being 
the prey of every loose desire, a taste for 
the more delicate, refined, and lasting re- 
sources of intellect will spring up, and ulti- 
mately take possession of his mind. Thus 

‘ou will have the satisfaction to think, that 
in the hands of an all-wise Providence you 
have been instrumental in effecting a revo- 
lution more glorious and more to be desired 
than the most illustrious warrior has yet 
been able to accomplish. 

Before concluding these few preliminary 
observations, I conceive it my duty to take 
this opportunity of making my acknowledg- 
ments to a distinguished sales and patron 
of this Institution, for the very handsome 


and preparations as may be required during 
the ensuing course. I need hardly men- 
tion, that the gentleman to whom I allude 
is Doctor Macartney, the celebrated Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in our University. 

And now, having said thus much by way 
of preface, I proceed at once to the subject 
matter of the course. 

Were all the known objects diffused over 
the surface of this earth submitted to the 
examination of a certain number of indivi- 
duals accustomed to nice and patient inves- 
tigation, but altogether ignorant of any ar- 
rangement hitherto proposed, there can, I 
conceive, be but little doubt, that the same 
classification would be adopted by all, and 
that they would be divided into three grand 
assemblages, namely, minerals, plants, and 
animal bodies, such being in fact, for the 
purposes of description, at least, the most 
convenient distribution that could be adopt- 
ed. Thus there is no difficulty in distin- 
guishing this mineral body from this plant, 
or this plant from a horse, an elephant, or 
any other quadruped. Yet when we come 
to examine the confines of those several 
kingdoms of nature, we find so nice are the 
shades und gradations, so gradual are the 
transitions from one class of bodies to the 
other, that objects frequently present them- 
selves to which it would be difficult to assign 
their proper compartment. 

Minerals are no doubt more readily distin- 
guished from vegetables, than vegetables are 
from enimal boliess Yet, there are many 
pointsin which they agree. Forinstance, this 
mineral substance termed asbestos, bears 
considerable resemblance to a piece of wood : 
it is flexible, has a fibrous texture, and may 
be split into very fine delicate filaments ; 
indeed, the industry of man has contrived a 
method of working this mineral; it has 
been employed in a variety of manufactures, 
principally of cloth and paper. I believe the 
method adopted by the ancients of working 
this substance, is at present unknown, ex- 
cept to the Chinese ; but we are assured on 
the authority of Pliny, that cloth made of it 
was held equally precious with the richest 

arls: probably owing to its incombusti- 

le nature, as when subjected to the fire it 
suffers little or no change. Pliny also in- 
forms us that he had napkins made of it, and 
that on their removal from the table, soiled, 
they were thrown into the fire, by which 
means they were more effectually cleaned 
than if they had been washed in water. In 
the Royal Institution of London there is a 
handkerchief, a foot long and half a foot 
broad, made of this curious production. The 
Chinese to this day set a very high value on 
cloth made of asbestos, a piece of twenty 
three inches long being worth near forty 
pounds of our money. ‘This specimen 
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arrangement not unlike this muscle. But 
notwithstanding these points of resemblance, 
the distinctive characters between the or- 
ganised and inorganic kingdoms of nature, 
are sufficiently obvious. Thus, both plants 
and animals possess an internal vascular ar- 
rangement, a regular sysiem of tubes or 
ducts, something similar to what you may 
observe in our streets for conducting gas, by 
which their nutritious juices are distributed 
throughout their several structures—and by 
means of which their sustenance, develop- 
ment, and reparation, are maintained. Ani- 
mal bodies, I may observe, may be injected 
readily, either with mercury or any coloured 
fluid, but vegetables require to be left for a 
few days after their removal from the earth, 
in order to allow their juices to evaporate. 
The onion is one of the readiest for this pur- 

: itmay be done by making an open- 
ing in its bulbous part, and then introducing 
some quicksilver, which, when pressed on, 
will readily pass into the vessels; a very 
fine injection may also be thrown in by means 
of asyringe. Nothing similar to this can 
be observed in the class of hodies termed 
minerals. In their mode of formation also, 
living and dead matter differ widely ; while 
minerals are produced as it were fortu- 
itously, or by the casual juxtaposition of 
the different particles that enter into their 
composition ; animals and vegetables can 
only be produced by generation, that is by a 
system of organs contrived for this express 
purpose, and regulated by laws peculiar to 
themselves. Mineral bodies readily undergo 
alteration, either by some mechanical power 
separating their particles, or some chemical 
agent modifying the affinities of their ele- 
ments ; but organised bodies are enabled by 
the superior influence of what is termed the 
vital principle, to resist the operation of ex- 
ternal agents. Thus, from the moment a 
plant springs from the seed, till it ceases to 
vegetate, although it is continually receiv- 
ing an accession of new matter, and giving 
out a part of its former composition, yet, 
its identity or individuality, if 1 may so term 
it, is all this time preserved. The same, in 
a still higher degree, takes place in animals. 
Lastly, mineral substances can be decom- 
posed and again combined, so as to present 
precisely their former characters: but or- 
ganised matter, although we can decompose 
it, and in this way ascertain its chemical 
composition, cannot be recombined, so as to 
present us with the same individual plant 
or animal ; in a word, dead matter is capa- 
ble of decomposition and of recomposition : 
living matter is capable of decomposition, 
but cannot be again recomposed. 

Between the two organised kingdoms of 
nature there exist a number of striking and 
beautiful points of analogy ; in several in- 
stances indeed the resemblance is so very 
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remarkable that naturalists to this day are 
not quite decided as to the compartment to 
which some bodies belong: hence it has 
been supposed, that all artificial arrange- 
ment is unnatural, and that Nature passes 
so slowly and imperceptibly from one class 
of organised beings to the other, as to ren- 
der it wholly impossible to pronounce 
where the one terminates, and the other 
commences. I shall first enumerate those 
points in which they agree, and shall after- 
wards mention those characters by which 
they may be distinguished. 

In the first place, both plants and animals, 
as I have already mentioned, possess an in- 
ternal vascular arrangement, through which 
those fluids circulate on which the continu- 
ance of life depends. ‘Uhis is obviously in- 
dispensable, as the materials composing 
even the most simple animal or vegetable, 
are not permanent, but are suffering con- 
tinual waste; to recompense for which, 
substances termed f are taken into 
their bodies, which afterwards become a 
part of their solid structure. The incubated 
egg is a fine example of a great number of 
new materials being formed out of the same 
substance, the albumen. Here we have all 
the different tissues of the body: brain, 
muscles, nerves, artery, all formed from this 
simple substance. 

In the second place, they are both pos- 
sessed of the power of secreting, that is, of 
forming substances altogether different from 
those that exist in their circulating juices. 
Thus, animals form bone, muscle, artery, 
nerve, and other component parts of our 
frame from the blood; plants form oils, 
gum, resin, sugar, and a variety of other 
substances from the sap. Indeed, most 
plants are possessed of fluids peculiar to 
themselves,as the poppy, which affords a 
milky secretion. In their mode of respira- 
tion, that is, of acting on the surrounding 
atmosphere, there is also considerable re- 
semblance. All organised beings, it may be 
observed, require more or less the presence 
of atmospheric air for their subsistence, or 
at least, for the due performance of their 
vital functions. In some of the inferior ani- 
mals, as insects, numerous openings are dis- 
tributed over the surface of their bodies, by 
which the air obtains admission ; but in those 
of the higher orders, there are peculiar 
organs called lungs, or gills, through which 
air, or water containing air, enters; vege- 
tables are also possessed of air-tubes, and of 
pores, opening on their surface, through 
which the benefical influence of the atmos- 
phere is imparted to the fluids which are 
circulating through them. According to the 
experiments of Ingenhouz, atmospheric air 
enters at the superior surface of the leaf, and 
escapes at the inferior; hence, the upper sur- 
face of the leaf constitutes the organ of re- 
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ration, on which the sap is exposed: a 

in pellicle being interposed between the 
termination of the minute vessels, and the 
surrounding air. It is on this account 
that some aquatic plants, as the water- 
lily, have the lower surface of their 
leaves floating on the water, while the up- 

r surface remains dry in the air. Dur- 
ing this process, unless while under the in- 
fluence of sunshine, a precisely similar 
change is going on as takes place in animal 
bodies, that is, the oxygenous portion of the 
atmosphere is absorbed, and becoming con- 
verted into a precisely equivalent quantity 
of carbonic acid gas, is discharged during 
expiration. 

Sleep affords another point of coincidence. 
All organised beings, after a short exercise 
of their functions, become languid and ex- 
hausted, requiring tranquillity and repose 
before they are again fitted for the per- 
formance of their several offices. The corol- 
le of plants are well known to roll them- 
selves up at certain hours, and after remain- 
ing in this state some time, again expand 
themselves. Any one who will take the 
trouble to examine the plants of a garden at 
night time, with a lantern in his hand, will 
find several of them in this condition. This 
has been attempted to be explained, by sup- 
posing that the heat expanded the plant 
during the day, and that on the removal of 
this stimulus the parts collapsed. The same 
changes, however, are found to take place 
in a hot-house, where the temperature is 
at all times uniform. Du Hamel, a distin- 
guished naturalist, made some interesting 
experiments for the purpose of deciding 
this point. He took this plant (the mimosa 
pudica) which, at a certain hour of the 
evening, shuts its leaves, and again at a 
certain hour expands them. He put it in 
a leathern trunk, covered with woollen blan- 
kets, and found that the leaves closed and 
expanded in a precisely similar manner— 
Plants are also ssed of irritability, that 
is, the power of contracting on the applica- 
tion of a chemical or mechanical stimulus. 
This property, indeed, is possessed in a 
greater or lesser degree by every organised 
being with which we are acquainted. This 
plant affords a remarkable instance of it; 
you see that on the slightest applica- 
tion it withdraws itself, as if to avoid 
the cause of irritation. Now compare this 
with the action of this muscle, when I rri- 
tate it; you observe how similarly they are 
both affected. All the trefoils contract their 
leaves on the approach of a storm, and are 
hence employed by the peasantry as a 
kind of natural barometer. 


Irritability in animals is said to depend 
on the nerves going to supply the part; this 
aie doubtful, as it evidently can exist 
independently of the nervous communice*’ vn. 


The fibrine of the blood, for instance, which 
we can hardly suppose to be affected by the 
nervous power, is susceptible of this pro- 
perty after its removal from the body— 
Hence one of two conclusions appears una- 
voidable ; either that the irritability of plants 
and of animals must differ materially in their 
natare, or that if similar, the presence of 
nervous matter is not an essential requisite 
for its production. Chains of individuals 
having a mutual connexion are very com- 
mon in the animal kingdom, as in the polypi, 
many of which, although usually considered 
as simple individuals, as one animated sys- 
tem, should rather be viewed as constitut- 
ing a congeries, or collection of livin 
beiifgs, a species of society in fact form 
for mutual support and protection. The 
same may be observed in some plants. The 
common mentha has a running root, which 
ties together a number of plants that are in 
other respects independent of each other. 
After these commuting roots are divided, 
they are capable of continuing their ex- 
istence, altogether independant of them, 
If we look to external characters, although 
you might suppose this the readiest mode 
of distinguishing those two classes of living 
beings, we find a number of instances where 
the resemblance is so strong as to perplex, 
in no small degree, the efforts of naturalists 
to arrange them. Thus all the actiniz, of 
animal flowers, bear so strong a resemblance 
to plants, that until they were investigated 
by one of the most patient and diligent na- 
turalists of these countries, Mr. Ellis, they 
every where ranked as vegetable bodies ; 
and it is a curious fact, that some of this 
class of animals actually change their colour 
during the summer months, as if for the 
purpose of keeping up the analogy. 

The locomotive faculty, that is, the power 
of moving from one place to another, was at 
one time supposed to constitute the most 
satisfactory mark of distinction between 
plants and animals. But there are many 
animals, as the polypus, the oyster, and the 
actinia, that I have just alluded to, that re- 
main fixed, or nearly so, to the same spot 
during their entire lives, subsisting altoge- 
ther on those smaller animals that are cast 
in their way by the agitation of the sur- 
rounding waves, while there are a number 
of plants that possess the power of sponta- 
neous movement to a considerable extent. 
There is a very curious plant termed dionra 
muscipula, or fly-trap, that secretes a 
sweetish fluid on its leaves, not unlike honey, 
by which flies are attracted ; immediately on 
being touched, the leaf contracts, and being 
of a thorny prickly nature, the animal is 
crushed to death, as if for its temerity. The 
stamina of the cystus helianthemum, are 
seen to move in various directions when the 
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as the kidney-bean and hop plant, which 
stretch out their delicate rils in order to 
grasp any firm body that may be placed near 
them, as if conscious of their own inability 
to support themselves; they will even 
change their original direction, if the situa- 
tion of the stick or pole be altered. The 
honeysuckle does not throw out tendrils 
until it has got toa height when it would 
naturally droop and fall to the ground by its 
own weight ; those delicate processes, by a 
beautiful arrangement of an all-wise Provi- 
dence, then make their appearance ; should 
it chance to meet another plant of the same 
kind, they both coalesce for mutual support, 
the one screwing to the right, the other to 
the left. The hop plant, in twisting round 
a pole, will naturally direct its course from 
east to west with the sun ; untwist it, and 
tie it in the opposite direction, it dies ; but 
if you leave it loose in the wrong dircetion, 
it untwists itself gradually, until the leaves 
are restored to their natural position. Trees 
planted near a ditch spread their roots in 
that direction, and should any of the smaller 
roots appear above the earth, they dip down 
again to regain a moist situation. There is 
a remarkable inst tioned in the 2d 


without any stimulus being applied 
ls 





volume of the Linnwan Transactions of a 
plane tree twenty feet high, which grew 
upon the top of a wall; being straitened for 


nourishment in thjs barren situation, it di- 
rectéed its roots down the side of the wall, 
till they reached the g d, a distance of 
ten feet. It was amply repaid for this trou- 
ble by plenty of nourishment, and a more 
vigorous vegetation. If a wet sponge be 

ed near a cucumber, which is growing 
in a particular direction, it will change this 
direction, and grow towards the ge. 
Thus plants appear, like wise and intelligent 
agents, to move towards their food, and to 
turn aside from those soils that are either 
injurious, or afford but scanty nutriment. 
‘But perhaps the motions of a plant termed 
hedysarum gyruns, are the most remarkable 

y 





of any we rve in the vegetable world. 
The leaves of this extraordinary plant are 
seen in constant motion throughout the 
greatest part of the day, without the inter- 
vention of any external impulse ; and even 
when a branch is cut off and placed in water, 
the motion of the leaves continues for many 
hours together. All these plants that grow 
above the surface of the earth, expose their 
leaves and flowers to the warm sunshine, and 
when situated in a place which is supplied 
y light only from one quarter, they gradu- 
ly direct their branches towards that part 
by which the light enters. In stormy wea- 
ther they retract their leaves, and fold up 
their flowers, and when confined in the dark, 
their branches retain the position which 
they had-when last exposed to the light. 





The male valisneria sails from shore to 
shore, over the water, in pursuit of the fe- 
male. Inthe same way a multitude of sea 
plants float through the ocean, and having 
plenty of food wherever they go, require 
no roots in order to search for it. The 
water-lily bears its flowers on a footstalk 
under water, and when the flowering season 
arrives, the stalk rises through the water 
till the flowers are elevated above the sur- 
face. The corolle then expand, and the 
anthers burst and discharge their pollen in 
the usual way. About four o’clock in the 
afternoon, the expanded flowers close, and 
the stalk lies down either upon, or under 
the water. The next day it rises as before, 
and continues to do so until fecundation is 
complete; when it sinks beneath the sur- 
face, and there remains to ripen its seeds. 
You may naturally ask whether the root 
would not serve as @ sufficiently satisfactory 
mark: of distinction between plents and 
animals. In the majority of instances, no 
doubt it would; but, at the same time, I 
mast apprise you that there are a number of 
plants that have no root whatever. All the 
parasitic plants are of this kind : meer of 
the lichens also, being merely attached to 
the trunks of trees by a kind of warty pro- 
jeetion, which does not penetrate beyond 
the outér cuticle. The misletoe spreads 
itself over the entire of the woody fibre part, 
and becomes intimately blended with it. 
One half the fuci have no root whatever ; 
many of them consist of vesicles or vesicular 
kind of bulbs, which are supported by some 
stone or shell, and propagate their kind by 
offsets, without any other vegetable organ. 
But perhaps the plant most decisive upon 
this point, is the aerial epidendrum or air 
plant, as it is termed, from its extraordinary 
Ce peat It is a native of Java and the 
Zast Indies beyond the Ganges: and, in 
the latter region, it is no uncommon thing 
for the inhabitants to pluck it up, on ac- 
count of the elegance of its leaves, the 
beauty of its flower, and the exquisite odour 
which it diffuses, and to suspend it by a 
silken cord from the ceilings of their rooms, 
where, from year to year, it continues to put 
forth new leaves, new blossoms, and new 
fragrance, excited to new life and action, 
solely by the stimulus of the surrounding 
atmosphere. In the animal kingdom, we 
meet with a number of individuals capable 
of living in either element, and hence termed 
amphibious. The vegetable world is not 
without instances ofa similar power. The 
algee and fucus tribe offer us a multitude of 
examples; the juncus or rush, in many of 
its species, is an amphibious plant ; so also 
is the coryza or rice ; which, though properly 
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speaking, an aquatic plant, yet it is now cul- 
tivated by the Chinese on the tops of some of 
their loftiest hills. Further, plants, like ani- 
mals, are possessed of a wonderful power of 
preserving their proper temperature, inde- 
pendant of the surrounding atmosphere, and 
are capable of accommodating themselves to 
the most astonishing degrees of heat and of 
cold. Even in the most remote northern 
latitude to which man has been able to pene- 
trate, plants of exquisite heauty and fragrance 
have been found perfuming the still and si- 
lent atmosphere, and embellishing the barren 
scenery with their flowers. Thus Captain 
Parry mentions the delight he felt at be- 
holding the delicate purple flower of the 
saxifraga opposita folia, appearing through 
the fissures in the snow, after a dull and 
tedious arctic winter; it gave, says this 
distinguished navigator, something like 
cheerfulness to a scene hitherto inde- 
scribably dreary im its appearance. In the 
same manner, many animals are capable of 
preserving their vital powers, when com- 
pletely imbedded in ice or snow, as the 
water newt and eel. In Russia, it is a com- 
mon practice to convey eels in this way from 
St. Petersburg to Moscow ; on being care- 
fully thawed, (for it requires to be done 
slowly and gradually,) the animal is re- 
stored to the full possession of health and 
vigour. Again, both classes of beings are 
capable of enduring very elevated degrees 
of temperature. Around the borders of a 
volcano, in the isle of Tanna, where the 
thermometer stood at 210, Mr. Foster found 
a variety of flowers flourishing in the 
highest state of preservation; and con- 
fervas, and other water plants, are by 
no means unfrequently traced in the boil- 
ing springs of Italy, where the tempe- 
rature is 212°, Animals, we find, are 
capable of enduring a temperature equally 
elevated. Sonneret, in his travels through 
Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land, men- 
tions, that he found fishes existing in a hot 
spring at Mannillas, the temperature of 
which was 158° of Fahrenheit ; and Hum- 
boldt, the most scientific of modern travel- 
lers, tells us, that on his way through the 
Province of Quito, in South America, he 
perceived fishes thrown up alive from the 
bottom of a volcano along with water and 
heated mud, that raised the thermometer to 
210°, only two degrees short of the boiling 
point. In the same way small living ani- 
mals are frequently ejected from the a 
the celebrated boiling spring of Iceland. 
The eggs of the common house-fly, are, you 
are aware, often deposited at this season of 
the year upon putrescent meat. Now,it isa 
ve Foor eae fact, that if such meat be 
broiled over a gridiron in the form of steaks, 
where they are exposed to a heat, at least 
three times that of boiling water, instead of 


| being destroyed, they are quickened by this 
exposure into their larva or grub state.* 
The power of repairing any injury that may 
be inflicted on them, affords another strik- 
ing point of analogy between plants and 
animals. When an animal is wounded, a 
peculiar substance termed lymph is thrown 
out from the injured surface, into which 
vessels shoot from the surrounding parts, and 
thus union is effected. When a vegetable 
is wounded, a portion of the sap exudes, 
which serves an analogous purpose. Thus, 
if a branch of a tree be broken, provided it is 
not much contused, and that the accident 
is discovered early, union may be readily 
accomplished by preserving the parts in 
precise contact: it is the same with animal 
bodies ; every medical man knows. what a 
serious difference there is between a sim- 
ple fracture of a bone, and one complicated 
with extensive injury of the surrounding 
parts. In their mode of propogating their 
young, there is also considerable resemblance. 
A bud, slip, or sucker, taken from the 
parent plant, and inserted within the bark of 
another plant, or placed within the earth in 
favourable circumstances, vegetates, in- 
creases, and in due time becomes a perfect 
plant: in the same manner the a 
propogate by cutting, each portion - 
ing a aor 4 animal. The heodo viridis, or 
green leech, will multiply by longitudinal 
sections or slips, which corres with 
the slips or suckers of plants. e tenia 
solium, or tape-worm, throws forth ova 
from its joints; in the same manner some 
plants bear flowers on the petioles, or edges 
of the leaves, instead of the flower-stalk, as 
this, the xilophilla latifolia. In the common 
potatoe there is a mode of increase by form- 
ing a number of bulbs or eyes, as they are 
termed, which are totally independant of 
sexual generation : these bulbs become se- 
parate individual plants after a year, and 
are then independant of their parent. 
In the Jerus. artichok. helianth. tuberosus, 
the same may be observed. Something 
similar takes place in the semper vivum 
globiferum, in which a cluster of leaves is 
formed, that in time are pushed off by suc- 
ceeding leaves ; these bulbs of leaves, having 
each a small root, take hold of some neigh- 
bouring earth, and become distinct beings ; 
in the same manner the polypus throws out 
from its surface small warty-like tubercles, 
which are in fact the ova of the future ani- 
mal. You are all aware that many plants 
can be grafted one upon the other, the graf 
or bud becoming so perfectly united to the 
parent stock, as to form one individual plant, 
or rather a congerjes of individuals, Trems 
bley, a French physiologist, having applied 
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the same kind of operation to different 
varieties of the polypus, found that by graff- 
ing them one on the other, he was enabled 
to produce an assemblage of beings possess- 
ed of the most singular and extravagant 
characters. In the mode of nourishing 
their young also, we observe considerable 
= lance between vegetable and animal 
ies. 


The farina of the kidney-bean furnishes 
nutriment to the little embryo plant, until 
the roots have spread out to a sufficient ex- 
tent to enable it to enjoy independant exist- 
ence. In the same way tbe click is nou- 
rished previous to its exclusion from the egg, 
hy this glairy semitransparent substance, the 
white. The fetus, also, while residing in 
what Shakspeare with great force and 
beauty terms “ the dark urn of its mother’s 
womb,” is nourished by the absorption of 
blood from the cells of the placenta. Lastly, 
plants as well as animals, are subject to the 
general law of all organised matter, that of 
decay and death. From the humblest flower 
that adorns our fields, to the majestic oak of 
the forest ; from man, intelligent and immor- 
tal, to the most insignificant worm that 
crosses our path ;—all, after having accom- 
plished the great purposes of existence, are 
destined to pass away, in order to make 
room for afresh succession of newly-created 
beings. In the vegetable world, growth 
and reproduction appear to be the leading 
objects: many plants dily arrive at ma- 
turity, and having produced their seeds, die 
altogether ; these are termed annuals: others 
flourish for one or two seasons, and then 
decay and perish, while others, again, as the 
chestnut tree, have their life prolonged 
through ‘many ages. In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1762, we have an account of a 
tree of this kind, which was then growing 
at Tamworth in Staffordshire, and was con- 
sidered the oldest, if not the largest in Eng- 
land, being 52 feet in circumference. The 
period of its rising from the nut may be fixed 
at the year 800, in the reign of king Egbert. 
From that date to the reign of Stephen is 
335 years, at which time it was fixed as a 
landmark or boundary, and called by way of 
distinction, the great Chestnut Tree of Tam- 
worth. From the first year of Stephen, 
1135, to 1762, is 627 years, so that its entire 
age, at that period, was 962 years. It bore 
nuts in 1759, from which young trees were 
raised. In this tree, therefore, the faculty 
of producing seeds remained at the age of 
950 years. Among the inferior animals, the 
duration of life is exceedingly variable. In 
the insect tribe, a very large proportion are 
doomed to perish before their young come 
into existence. The common white butterfly 
which you see at this season of the year, 
flying about from herb to herb, is an in- 
stance of this. It is not food she is in pur- 
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suit of all this time; for flowers, in fact, 
have no attraction for her ; her object is the 
discovery of a plant that will supply the 
sustenance appropriated by Providence to 
her you's, ures which to deposit her eggs. 


Her own is honey, drawn from the nec- 
tary of the flower ; but instead of depositing 
them here, she seeks for some plant of the 
cabbage tribe, on which she places her pre- 
cious burthen. Having fulfilled this duty, 
this affectionate mother dies, her last efforts 
being employed in providing for that off- 
spring, which she is destined never to be- 
hold. Many animals, on the other hand, 
enjoy avery prolonged existence. The swan 
is said to live upwards of 100 years ; the 
goose, eagle, and elephant, near 100 ; the 
rhinoceros from 70 to 80. 

Having thus entered pretty fully into the 
several very striking and remarkable points of 
agreement afforded by the animal and veget- 
able world, you may naturally inquire, are 
there any fixed and decided characters by 
which those two classes of living beings may 
be discriminated ? and here I am obliged to 
confess, that the boundaries are by no means 
clearly marked out, and that we are for the 
most part compelled to characterise the 
difference rather by description than by 
definition. Some physiologists have main- 
tained, that all animals were possessed of 
a stomach or cavity into which their food 
is received, where it undergoes those changes 
termed digestion, while plants received 
their nutriment ready prepared from the 
soil; but the fact is, there are many 
animals that possess no stomach what- 
ever. This tapeworm, also, cannot be said, 
properly speaking, to possess a stomach, 
and for a very obvious reason, because it 
requires none: it inhabits that portion of 
the intestinal canal, where chyle, or nutri- 
ment ready prepared, ?f I may so speak, is 
found to exist in greatest abundance. This 
is transmitted through a series of tubes, 
which traverse the several links, and, in 
this way, is communicated to every part of 
the animal, Chemical analysis, perhaps, 
affords us one of the readiest modes of dis- 
tinguishing the two classes of bodies. Thus 
plants have carbon for their base ; the base 
of animal substances consists, for the most 
part, of azote. Vegetables are seldom com- 
pounded of more than four or five elements ; 
whereas animal structures, from their greater 
complexity, usually consist of eight or ten 
elementary principles. But, perhaps, after 
all, the principle of self-preservation, the 
most powerful in our nature, affords us the 
best and truest characteristic of animal 
existence. Every animal, however insig- 
nificant, when danger is threatened, en- 
deavours to place itself in a posture of de- 
fence. A muscle, or an oyster, for instance, 
when irritated, immediately closes its 
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shell, and thus guards itself from further 
injury. A snail, when touched, withdraws 
i within its shell; but if a little quick 
lime be sprinkled upon it, so that it no 
longer affords a secure residence, it is thrown 
into violent agonies, and endeavours to avail 
itself of its locomotive powers, in order to 
eseape the danger, The common earth- 
worm endeavours, in the first instance, to} 
contract its dimensions as much as possible ; | 
it then renders its integuments as tense as | 
its frail texture will admit, in order to de- 
fend itself against “‘ the heedless tread of 
man.” The hedgehog, when alarmed, draws 
its body together, expands its prickles, and, 
in this way, bids defiance to its adversary. 
But, in the vegetable world, we meet with 
no such provision. This sensitive plant, 
for instance, when it contracts on the appli- 
eation of a stimulus, is in just as defenceless 
a state as ever: it is incapable of making 
resistance ; and this, I may observe, fur- 
nishes one of the strongest arguments 
against a fanc'"1l hypothesis maintained by 
r. Percival of Manchester, and the cele- 
brated Dr. Darwin, namely, that plants were 
possessed of the faculty of perception ; that 
the grass, in fact, which we crush beneath 
our feet, is sensible to impressions of pain. 
To render objects so completely helpless 
and unprotected exposed to incessant saffer- 
ing, would be inconsistent with that good- 
ness, benevolence, and merciful attention to 
our wants, so strikingly displayed in all the 
works of a loving and bountiful Creator. 








LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
April 9, 1897. 
Dr. Hastam, President, in the Chair. 


The resumed Discussion on Bony Union of Frac- 
ture of the Neck of the Thigh Bone within the 
Capsule. 

Tus minutes of the preceding meeting hav- 

ing been read, Mr. t RRELL rose amidst a 

crowded audience, and said he thought Mr. 

Amesbury had overlooked some important 

points in hig observations upon the patho- 

logy of fractures of the neck of the thigh 
bone. Mr. Amesbury stated, that he be- 
lieved that want of apposition and rest was 
the principal cause of non-union in fractures 
within the capsule. He (Mr. Tyrrell) thought, 
on the contrary, that Sir re Cooper had 
shown that the principal cause was insuf- 
ficiency of nourishment in the pelvic por- 
tion of the bone. Mr. Tyrrell then made 
some observations upon the mode of exa- 
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men might be misled by symptoms resem- 
bling those which are eaves when the 
neck of the thigh bone is fractured, and 
which he believed sometimes occur in other 
injuries. He had a case which he conceived 
was fracture of the neck of the thigh bone, 
but he afterwards found there was no frac- 
ture at all. Mr. Tyrrell, in reverting to the 
specimens of reputed fracture of the neck 
of the thigh bone shown to the Society by 
Mr, Amesbury and Mr, Langstaff, said that 
he had seen such alterations in the state of 
the neck of the thigh bone in old people, 
that he (Mr. Tyrrell) doubted whether any 
fracture had taken place in either of the 
specimens shown to the Society by the 
gentlemen above mentioned, and we un- 
derstood him to say, that he thought that 
neither of these bones had been fractured 
through the neck, Mr, Tyrrell thought Mr. 
Amesbury had also overlooked the influence 
of the synovia, which he (Mr. Tyrrell) be- 
lieved would assist very materially in pre- 
venting union, both by its presence between 
the fractured surfaees, and by distending 
the capsule of the joint, soas to keep them 
separated from each other. 

Mr. Amessury said, in answer to Mr. 
Tyrrell, that he was sorry he (Mr. Tyrrell) 
was not present at a former meeting of the 
Society, when the subject of fractures of the 
thigh bone was under consideration. If he 
had then heard the observations which fell 
from him, he would have been spared the 
trouble of making those remarks which the 
Society had just heard respecting his opi- 
nions upon the subject of union by bone 
within the capsule. He would repeat, for 
the information of Mr. ‘Tyrrell, and for those 
gentlemen who had not heard him. Mr. 
Amesbury stated on that occasion, that the 
cause of non-union within the capsule, was 
referrible to the modes of treatment com- 
monly adopted. The means usually em- 
ployed were not calculated to preserve appo- 
sition and rest, and to their inadequacy in 
these respects, we must attribute the fre- 
quent occurrence of non-union in those 
cases. Splinters of bone entirely denuded 
and lying loose, will accept of union, pro- 
vided they are not deprived of their vitality ; 
and he, (Mr. Amesbury) saw no reason why 
the pelvic portion of the bone, when there is 
fracture of the neck within the capsule, 
should not unite by bone more readily than 
a denuded splinter, seeing that the pelvic 
portion is not only supplied with a suf- 
ficient quantity of nourishment for its sup- 
port, but also with a sufficient quantity to 
produce an ossific deposit upon ita fractured 
surface, as is shown by the increased den- 
sity of the bone at this part. With respect 
to the specimens of what he called fracture 
of the neck within the capsule, he should 
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not occupy the time of the Society, by at- 
tempting to persuade the gentlemen who 
doubted that these specimens had really 
been fractured within the capsule, and 
that they were now united by bone ; but 
he wished the Society to bear in mind the 
principal facts which had been related in 
the history of the cases from which these 
specimens were taken, viz, that each of 
these persons, who had no other affection 
but such as arises from age, met with a 
slight accident, such as we find often pro- 
duces fracture of the neck of the thigh 
bone, and immediately after the accident, 
each of them was found to have retraction 
of the limb to a considerable extent, amount- 
ing, in Mr. Chorley’s case, to about two 
inches, evertion of the foot, and an inability 
to bear u the limb. I say, Sir, (said Mr, 
Amesbury,) I wish the Members of the So- 
ciety to bear these facts in mind, and to ex- 
amine the specimens, in both of which they 
will see a distinct line of ossific union, and 
in one, great displacement of the head of the 
bone, and then, Sir, they may draw their 
own conclusions. I do not conceive that 
the presence of the synovia between the 
fractured surfaces, will have much effect in 
preventing union by bone in fractures within 
the capsule, any more than in the fractures 
of other joints. In fractures of other joints, 
the synovia must often get between the 
fractured surfaces; but this does not pre- 
vent union from taking place, The disten- 
tion of the capsule, which sometimes occurs 
from the effusion of a large quantity of 
synovia and serum, arising in  conse- 
qoence of the inflammation which comes on 
very soon after the accident, I am disposed 
to consider of little moment ; for though it 
is possible that other fluids may have the 
effect of distending the ligament, so as to 
render the capsule of the joint preternatu- 
tally capacious, yet I see no reason why 
those effusions should not be absorbed after 
the inflammation has subsided, as well 
within the capsule of the hip joint, as in 
the capsules of other joints. We see great 
distention of the capsules of other joints, 
from the effusion which takes place subse- 
quent to fractures of those parts of bones 
which enter into them; but this effusion is 
taken away in a short time, and why should 
not the absorbents of the hip-joint be equall 
active? As soon as the effusion is removed, 
there is no mechanical power acting so upon 
the ligament, as to have any effect in keep- 
ing the fractured surfaces separated from 
each other. 


Mr, Amesbury having made these obser- 
vations in answer to Mr. Tyrrell, stated that 
he had on a former evening promised the 
Society, that he would submit to their in- 
spection an apparatus which he had con- 
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trived for simple fractures of the upper third 
of the thigh ey for compound fractures 
of the thigh, and certain diseases of the 
hip joint. He had had this apparatus con- 
veyed to the Society, but should confine 
his observations respecting it to frac- 
tures of the neck of the thigh bone. He 
had, on a former evening in that Society, 
made a broad assertion, that the means com- 
monly employed in the treatment of frac. 
tures of the neck of the thigh hone, were not 
of a nature calculated to bring about those 
results which it is the surgeon’s business 
to obtain. J think, Sir, said Mr. Amesbury, 
that it is a duty which I owe the Society, 
to offer them something more than a mere 
assertion in proof of the accuracy of what 
I ventured to advance in general terms. I 
shall, therefore, throw out a few observa- 
tions upon the modes of treatment usually 
resorted to in the management of these 
cases. 

We are told that when we are called to a 
case of fracture, we should place the fractured 
ends in their proper situation, and keep 
them there ; but surgeons appear to forget 
that this last indication resolves itself into 
several, differing in number according to 
the situation of the fracture. In fractures 
of the neck of the thigh-bone, we have com- 
monly retraction of the thigh, which should 
be prevented ; this is one indication we have 
of evertion or invertion of the foot ; this also 
should be prevented: we see that the tro- 
chanter drops ; this then requires to be sup- 
ported: we see that motion of the fractured 
ends occurs, whenever the limb or the body 
is moved ; this too should be guarded against. 
These, then, are four indications, to which 
we may add another, that of keeping the 
fractured surfaces closely applied to each 
other. All these indications should be 
answered, otherwise we have no right to 
expect that the fractured ends will unite, 
even in the most favourable cases, by the 
inte ition of bone. Now, let us see how 
far these indications are answered by the 
usual plans of treatment. The first that I 
shall mention, is that of drawing the in- 
jured limb. down, and confining it to the 
other, by means of a bandage passed round 
the ancles and feet. By this plan, it is in- 
tended to make a splint of the sound limb, 
so as to prevent retraction, and to prevent 
evertion or invertion of the foot. Here we 
see only two indications answered ; no at- 
tempt is made to keep the fractured surfaces 
in apposition, nor is there any provision to 
prevent motion of the fractured ends, which 
must take place whenever the patient raises 
the body to answer the calls of nature. 
Another ‘ipo is to place a board at the foot 
of the bed, and lay the patient upon the bed, 
so that the foot of the sound limb shall rest 
against the board. A cord, connected with 
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the foot of the injured limb, is passed through 
a hole in the board ; and to this cotd is ap- 
= a weight to keep up extension, 

ere we see, that provided the patient con- 
stantly-keeps the sound limb straight, ex- 
tension may be kept up, and that is all. 
Thus, then, we perceive, that by this mode 
of treatment, only one indication is answered 
out of five that have been mentioned. The 
fractured surfaces are not kept in apposition 
hor at rest, any more than when the feet are 
tied together. A third plan is to placea 
splint on the outer side of the sound limb, to 
which it is fastened, and extending from 
this in a transverse direction, another piece 
of board, which is situated at the bottom of 
the sound foot, and long enough to allow of 
the foot of the injured side to be connected 
to it, so as to keep up extension of the in- 
jured limb. Here again we observe the 
same inattention to apposition and rest, 
which we noticed in the other modes of treat- 
ment that have been mentioned. A fourth 
plan is to apply the splint invented by M. 
Boyer. By this, extension may be kept up 
in some degree, but rarely sufficient to pre- 
serve the injured limb of the same length 
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while the shaft of the bone remains at 
rest. These, Sir, are the plans of treat- 
ment which have been resorted to with a 
view to produce bony union in frac- 
tures of the neck of the thigh bone within 
the capsule ; and because bony union can- 
not be produced by such means, we are told 
that bony union cannot be produced at all, 
Sir A. Cooper having found that he has not 
been able to produce union with these con- 
trivances, and that his friends have failed 
to do so as well as himself, he has come to 
the conclusion, that we should not attempt 
to procure the union of a fracture within 
the capsule. He recommends us not to 
confine our patients more than a few days. 
He advises us to place a rolled pillow under 
the knee, and to keep the limb upon it for a 
few days, and then to let the patient get up. 
Here Mr. Amesbury showed a diagram, il- 
lustrative of the evils which must occur to 
the patient when this plan is resorted to, 
and said, that the body gravitates towards 
the foot of the bed, and carries with it the 
pelvic portion ; and the pillow yielding, the 
thigh gravitates towards the pelvis, so that 
we have two forces constantly operating,. 
ind dent of the action of the muscles, 





us the sound one; for the strap, 7 g 
round the thigh over the injured part, pro- 
duces so much pain, that the patient is, in 
most cases, unable to bear the pressure re- 
quired to keep the injured limb of its proper 
length. This apparatus, too, has a tendency 
to force the tured surfaces from one 
another. Upon these considerations, there- 
fore, it is objectionable ; besides, it answers 
only one indication,—viz. extension of the 
limb. Apposition and rest are not at- 
tempted, when this apparatus is employed. 
‘The. fractured surfaces are not kept to- 
‘gether, nor is motion of the fragments pre- 
vented; when the body is moved, or the 
fimb is moved, motion takes place in the 
fracture. A fifth contrivance employed in 
‘these cases, is the fracture box or double 
inclined plane. By this contrivance, we 
may prevent invertion or evertion of the 
foot ; and we may keep the limb in the bent 
position, which position is the most ad- 
visable, because it prevents the knee from 
‘Decoming stiff, but we cannot keep up a 

roper and regular extension of the limb. 

he limb is kept in a proper position ; 
but the pelvis, by its gravity, sinking into 
the bed-or mattress upon which the patient 
lies, carries away with it the pelvic portion 
from that portion of the neck of the bone 
which is attached to the shaft. This appa- 
ratus, therefore, is no more calculated to 
preserve apposition, than either of the other 
plans of treatment I have mentioned, nor 
does it keep the fractured ends at rest; for, 
whenever the pelvis is moved, motion is 
produced in the fracture, in consequence of 
the pelvic portion moving with the pelvis, 








to canse the fractured surfaces to pass each 
other. Mr. Amesbury was sorry to men- 
tion Sir A.Cooper’s name, as connected 
with this ctice, but his name was so 
wrapt up with it that he was obliged to do 
so. He regretted much that Sir A. Cooper 
should have recommended this plan of treat- 
ment, as well for his own sake as for the 
profession and the public. This was a plan 
of treatment which, in his (Mr. A.’s) opi- 
nion, was not only useless, but must be 
often very injurious. It was well known, 
that in many cases of fracture of the neck 
within the capsule, the close coverings are 
only partially divided, and that in some they 
are but little injured. In such cases, from the 
mode of treatment recommended by Sir A. 
Cooper, those slips or portions of the close 
coverings which are not torn through at the 
time of the accident, will probably become 
absorbed in consequence of the constant 
pressure of the ragged ends of the fractured 
bone against them. Strong pressure, we 
know, is calculated to produce absorption 
ofligament, and even of hens in other parts, 
and why not produce it here? And when 
we add to the pressure the friction of the 
serrated edgés of the fractured ends against 
the close coverings of the neck of the bone 
within the capsule, ‘there is too much rea- 
son to fear that absorption, or‘ laceration, 
would be the consequence, and thus q frac- 
ture, of the most favourable kind for the 
patient, would ‘be converted into one of the 
most unfavourable ; so that it is nearly the 
same to the patient whether a complete 
division of the close coverings is produced 
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by the’ force which occasions the fracture, 
or by the powers which are, according to this 
plan of treatment, suffered to operate sub- 
sequent to the occurrence of the accident. 
Mr. Amesbury now called the attention 
of the Society to the plan of treatment re- 


commended by Mr. Harrold; by the con- 
trivance which. he recommended, as far 
back, as he believed, 1805, all the indica- 
tions which Mr. Amesbury had mentioned, 
might be answered. He thought, how- 
ever, that the contrivance which Mr. 
Harrold had recommended, was far more 
complicated than was “oO to answer 
these indications; he therefore regret- 
ted that Mr. Harrold had not simplified 
his apparatus, which Mr. A. thought he 
might have done if he had reflected more 
— the subject. Simplicity should be 

hered to as much as possible; but if 
he were asked what he meant by the 
term simplicity, as applied to a piece of 
machinery for surgical purposes, he should 
say, it is that which answers the same in- 
tentions by the fewest means. To illus- 
trate this point, he would say, that if one 
apparatus contains twenty parts, another 
only two ; the one with ea 
preferred, if they were both found to answer 
the same intentions. He objected to Mr. 
Earle’s bed, because it is more compli- 
cated, he conceived, than is necé , and 
because it does not allow of being adapted 
to the exact length of the thigh bone, which 
he considered a point of great import- 
ance. Mr. A. now exhibited and explained 
his new bed for fractures of the upper third 
of the thigh bone ; compound fractures of 
the thigh, and certain diseases of the hip, 
and of the knee-joints. Mr. A. said that he 
did not claim for this new contrivance any 
oy, in principle. Ifany merit were at- 
tached to him, it was only on account of the 
improvement in its mechanism, which im- 
provement consists in its greater simplicity. 
Mr. A. now explained upon a diagram of 
large size, the manner of using his frac- 
ture bed, for fractures of the neck of the 
thigh bone, and demonstrated the manner in 
which the apparatus may be made to an- 
swer all the indications which he stated in a 
former of his remarks, before we have 
any right to expect bony union will be com- 
monly produced in fractures within the 
capsule. 

Mr. Amesbury concluded by observing, 
that he did not expect that his contrivance 
would be adopted for a considerable time, 
for it so happens that the profession is 
not very fond of taking up any thing new. 
A great many years usually elapse be- 
fore the public are allowed to reap the ad- 
vantage of any new invention or improve- 
ment, however valuable it may be. Dr. 
Spurzheim had been demonstrating the 
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structure of the brain for upwards of ten 
years ; but though his mode of describing it 
is considered on all hands to be the best and 
the only scientific plan, yet that plan is 
not adopted. Dr. Blundell published his 
valuable observations upon transfusion ten 
or twelve years ago, yet it was not till last 
year that the subject was taken up, so that 
the public might obtain the advantages 
which it offers; and he would say that the 
public were indebted to that Society for the 
manner in which that subject was taken up 
in the winter of 1825 and 1826, and to Tue 
Lancet for the publication of their discus- 
sions, for all the advantages which they now 
enjoy from what was published so long ago 
by Dr. Blundell. Mr. A. said, he liked the 
spirit of the Society as it was now constitut- 
ed. It should be their business to investigate 
principles, doctrines, and plans,’ without 
any regard to the persons from whom they 
emanated, and if they found them good, they 
should sanction their introduction, and if 
bad, they should endeavour to prevent the 
public from being injured by them. This 
was the feeling, he thought, which now ex- 
isted in the Society, and he trusted it ever 
would be as long as he had the honour to be 
a Fellow of it. 

A GentLeman, whose name we could not 
learn, made some .remarks which he will 
find answered by referring to our former re- 
ports; and others, which we did not un- 
derstand. However, he will have an op- 
portunity of explaining himself at the next 
meeting, as it was agreed that the discus- 
sion on fractures of the neck of the thigh 
bone should be resumed. ‘os 





PHRENOLOGY. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sirn,—During Dr..Spurzheim’s demon- 
stration of the brain, at the, Bristol Insti-« 
tution, the following occurrence took place- 
—That convolution pointed out as the or- 
gan of justice, was remarked by the Doctor 
to be unusually small; one of the medical 
men present, wishing to ascertain the 
character of the man, made‘ inquiries, and 
found he had died in the po egens and 
that by inventing gross falsehoods, and 
practising various d tions, he obtained 
relief several times, and was otherwise 
known for his want of conscientiousness. 
Your impartiality in admitting facts relative 
to phrenology in your Journal, induces me 
to send -you this, and should you deem.it 
worthy of insertion, will much oblige 

Sir, your constant reader, 
A Purenoc.ocist, 





Bristol, April 11, 1827, 
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THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, April 14, 1827. 


Tux Petition of the Surgeons of the town 
and county of Nottingham,* for a Commit- 
tee to inquire into the government of the 
College, was presented to the House of 
Commons on Monday evening last by Mr. 
Bircs, and was ordered to lie on the table. 
Mr. Birch, whether from disinclination or 
disability, we cannot say, did not, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, make any observa- 
tions in support’of the Petitioners’ prayer. 
Mr. Hart Davis, when he presented the Pe- 
tition of the Surgeons of Bristol, was equally 
silent, which the petitioners of both places 
will do well to recollect on certain occasions, 
Had the subjects of these Petitions been of 
a,popular nature ; had they been calculated 
to excite public clamour, pot-house spout- 
ing; had they furnished food for the grati- 
fication of the zealots of bigotry ; had they 
concerned the conversion of a Catholic, the 
heresy of a Protestant, a spring gun, a 
preserve, or a dead pheasant; then there 
would have been no lack of speakers, no 
lack of “ animated” discussion. In each of 
these cases the feelings would readily have 
been called into play. But in the case of the 
College, some thought is required ; and rea- 
soning, we all know, with certain people, 
is an exceedingly laborious operation, a task 
seldom undertaken, and much more seldom 
well executed, 

When the Petition of the London Sur- 
geons shall be presented, a motion of course 
will be made for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, on which some discussion must take 
place, and we shall have an opportunity of 
observing how far the Members of the 
House are acquainted with the government 
of the College. If there be any who sup- 





* The newspapers say Northampton, 
which, we apprehend, is a inistak 





THE SURGEONS’ PETITION. 


pose that reform is not required, and that 
the Council have discharged their duty to 
the profession by upholding its dignity and 
respectability, to such we present the fol- 
lowing paper :— 


«* By His Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 


LEAKE’S JUSTLY FAMOUS PILL 


Which for more than 80 years has been 
esteemed the most efficacious remedy and 
complete specific for all venereal disorders, 
ever discovered ; in chronical rheumatism, 
| ger obstructions, old sores and disor- 
ers arising from an impure state of the 
blood it excels: and for pimpled faces, 
scurf, and all eruptions of the skin, com- 
monly called scorbutic, it has not its paral- 
lel. One small tasteless pill is a dose, its 
operation imperceptible, requiring no par- 
ticular attention, confinement, or restraint 
of diet, yet curing with ease, secrecy, and 
safety. 

In 15 days it generally cures those cruel 
disorders, and where it fails in that time of 
perfectly restoring health, the patient has 
the happy assurance that he or she is at the 
eve of being so restored, let the degree of 
malignancy be ever so great. It is en ex- 
cellency peculiar to these pills, to make 
directly to the complaining part, and enter 
into contest with the offending matter, 
which they quickly dislodge and expel. 

They are declared by experience to be a 
preserver of health as well as restorer, by 
taking only eight single pills, spring and 
fall in every year. In short, the patentees 
have this extraordinary obligation to them, 
that whatever they promised themselves 
from them, they were sure to fulfil and ex- 
ceed, as though impatient of immortal and 
universal fame. These pills are most worthy 
a place in the cabinets of masters and cap- 
tains of ships; the more so, for that they 
wili keep good in all climates, any length of 
time, and that they have now borne the test 
above 70 years, with increasing credit to 
themselves and honour to their author; in- 
asmuch, that during the last 12 years, they 
have radically cured upwards of 80,000 per- 
sons, many of whom had been discharged 
from hespitals, where salivation had been 
frequently repeated, and all other methods 
made use of without effect. 

Prepared and sold by the Proprietors, 

T. TAYLOR & SON, ® 

Members of the Royal College of Surgeons, 

At their House, No. 9, New Teac cnet, 





* SEE THE LIST OF REGULAR 
SURGEONS, PUBLISHED BY THE 





ROYAL COLLEGE.” - 
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Blackfriars, London; in Boxes of only 
26. 9d. each. 

A BACK. DOOR ; LIGHTS IN THE 

PASSAGES AT NIGHT. 

The Proprietors will give advice and all 
proper assistance to persons taking the above 
or other of their preparations, without a fee. 
Letters from patients, post-paid, duly an- 
swered, and medicines carefully and secretly 
sent into the country by any of the carriers. 

They are also sold, by their appointment, 
for the convenience of those living at a dis- 
tance, at Mr. Hepburn’s Toy Shop, No. 103, 
Oxford Street ;. and Disborough’s, No.7, 
Fish-street-hill, nearly opposite the Monu- 
ment. 

« After this, who will say that it is not a 
disgrace to be called a Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London? We be- 
lieve the above filthy paper has heen circu- 
lated im this town by the Tayzons up- 
wards of twenty years. In the note they. 
say, “ See the List of regular surgeons, as 
published by the Royal College,”’ which list 
we have examined, and, to our shame, con- 
fess that we find recorded there the names 
of Thomas and Joseph Taylor, New Bridge 
Street-—who have a “ Back Door” and 
* Lights in the passages all night.” Can 
the Members of the College any longer en- 
dure being thus scandalized ? 





‘Taz Lecture of Dr. M‘Keever, though 
long, is exceedingly interesting, and contains 
many valuable hints to those Lecturers who 
have to address Mechanics’ and Literary 
Institutions ; but let them bear in mind 
that the prejudice against dissections can 
be successfully combated only by Acrvat 
Demonstrations or THE Humay Bopy. 





1, Observations on the Deranged Manifesta- 
tions of the Mind, or Insanity. By J.G, 
Sprurznrrm, M.D., Licentiate of the Col- 
lege of Physicians of London, Physician 
‘to the Austrian Embassy, Author of the 
“* Physiognomical System of Drs, Gall 
‘and Sparzheim,” &c, With Four Copper 
Plates. 8vo. pp. 312. London. Printed 
for Baldwin, Cradock, md Joy, 1617. 


SPURZHEIM, KNIGHT, AND MORISON ON INSANITY. $1 


2. Observations on the Causes, Symptoms, and 
Treatment of Derangement of the Mind, 
Founded on an extensive Moral and Medical 
Practice in the Treatment of Lunatics. By 
Paut Stave Kricut, M. D. 8vo. pp. 
167. Longman and Co., London, and 
Robinson & Co., Manchester. 1827. 

3. Outlines of Lectures on Mental Diseases. 
By Atexanper Morison, M. D., of the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians of London 
and Edinburgh; 13 Engravings. Lon- 
don, 1826. 8vo. pp. 150. 

Tue distant cause of mental aberration was 
variously located by the Greeks, though they 
did not fail to place the proximate cause in 
the right place ; that is, in the brain, which 
in this state ceases to perform its healthy 
functions. There was madness for poets, for 
sorcerers, and for lovers ; and not to mention 
more, another species, ex corporis causa sive 
iniquitate, which in reality is all that we 
have to deal with in the present day. In- 
spiration is now scouted by the vulgar.— 
Apollo’s oracles are silenced for ever. Plato’s 
love, according to the craniologists, is the 
beastly workings of the cerebellum ; and 
even wit and genius, the vibrations only of 
cerebral pulp! Such being the healthy 
action, insanity is easily explained without 
the aid of metaphysics—it seems, in truth, 
to be only an inversion of the mens sana in 
corpore (aut potiits, cerebro,) sano. The most 
illustrious of the Greeks, maintains this doc- 
trine ; in his book, De Flatibus, he makes 
prudence depend upon the quality of the 
blood ; and certainly if this be conveyed to 
the brain with too much or too little im- 
petus, there is every reason for supposing 
that the manifestations of the mind will, 
sooner or later, give evidence of the wrong. 
In most recent cases of insanity there is 
direct proof of determination of blood to the 
head, and if it be wanting in old ones, it is 
not necessary thet the distant cause should 
co-exist ‘with the proximate—the mind is 
inflected for ever, because its organ is per- 
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manently diseased. Dr. Haslam, in his 
eloquent oration on the human mind, 
(Lancer, Vol.IX. p. 827.) anticipates “‘ the 
explosion of the baneful doctrine of the 
mind’s unsoundness, the mischievous con- 
trivance of forensic subtlety, the repose 
of ignorance, and the tool of fraud—the 
blazon of materialism, an insult to com- 
mon sense, and a libel on the christian re- 
ligion.” And the philosophical author of the 
anatomy ‘of the brain, makes the following 
observations : ‘‘ Jt should be known (Lan- 
cet, Vol. VIII. p. 324.) that the brain can 
fall sick as well as other parts of the body, 
and it is of the highest importance to seek 
for advice in the beginning of the malady. 
Insanity is corporeal, it depends upon a 
diseased action of the brain.” 
** It is the result of causes acting from with- 
out, and not of causes called moral, but 
such as act upon the head, as too much loss 
of blood, too much drinking, and other 
causes.” Esquirol, on the contrary, con- 
siders the passions to have a vast influence 
in producing insanity ; but his opinion, as 
will shortly appear, is not well supported by 
facts. 


“‘The méral impulses,” says Dr. Slade 
Knight, “ very rarely produce insanity, and 
this is glso the case with regard to religious 


feelings. I come to this conclusion because, of 


nearly seven hundred cases of insanity that 
I have sedulously treated, 1 have only once 
ascertained, with that clearness which I 
think the importance of the subject re- 
quires; namely, unquestionable proof, that 
either a religious or a moral cause produced 
the disorder. It is true,” he continues, 
“ ye = mar been informed that this 
sonah. teller became religiously 
pees a though ollowing some sect not con- 
nected with the narrator's persuasion ; but 
when it has been possible to get an intelli- 
gent history of the person, I have uniformly 
found that the individual had betrayed at 
least equivocal symptoms of insanity, and 
that derangement ‘ofthe mind; though not 

pable, had obviously existed, before he 

ame a raving devotee; and doubtless 
from ‘this state of mitid “his ‘arisen’ that 
to change his mode of worship so 

uently noticed in him who is what is 
Pon religiously i insane.” 


This is manifest enough, for absurd would 
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it be indeed to assert, that the disease is 
caused by the disease—the author of itself— 
at once cause and effect. Who shall believe 
that moral causes can produce insanity, in 
any other way than physical ones? that is, 
by inducing disease ef the brain, of which 
there can be no doubt they are capable, 
seeing that sudden fear or joy has produced 
instant insanity and death ; for since it can- 
not be admitted that the prorimate cause of 
any disorder, phlegmon, for instance, in one 
instance, differs from that of phlegmon in an« 
other, however the exciting or remote cause 
may vary.; so neither can insanity have more 
than one proximate cause, though, like other 
diseases it may assume various degrees, types, 
and modes, the most of which phrenology 
will explain. Where the proximate cause 
ceases, the disease must begin ; unless the 
proximate cause of insanity be the healthy 
manifestation of mind, which is absurd, 
some degree or other of diseased manifésta- 
tion must be ; but since this constitutes in- 
sanity, it is both the disease and its proxi- 
mate cause which is impossible; the argue 
ment, therefore, cannot be maintained. 


According to Dr. Spurzheim, what are 
called the moral causes of insanity, ~ 
merely activity of the feelings. “ A man,’ 
he says, “ may haye benevolence too active ; 
he may give away every thing that he has, 
and we call such a man a fool.” The treat- 
ment consists in exercising the opposite 
feelings. Suppose the feeling of veneration 
should be too strong; shall we, he asks, 
give the person religious books to read, 
which are to make him more deranged ? 
That organ, he contends, which is most 
developed and active during health, is also 
most active when diseased. Thus, a proud 
man will fancy himself, a king, ke. ; ; there 
are some exceptions, however, to this rule, 
“TfI am told,” says Dr. Spurzheim, ** that 
an individual has committed a murder ‘dur- 
ing, his insanity, | I should not always look 
for, a large organ of destructiveness, but in- 
quire gs to his miotive ; and if I found that 
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he dispatched another in order to save him 
éternally, having sent him away that he 
should sin no more, I should rather look for 
the organ of conscientiousness,”” We con- 
fess that we do not see exactly how every 
species of insanity is to be treated on phre- 
nological principles, as a man of this state of 
mind, for instance, though the science is 
certainly capable of throwing a world of 
light on the varieties of the disease called 
mental. In some cases the indication is 
obvious enough, as in the: lated by Celsus, 
(Lib. IIT. cap. xviii.) of a rich man in fear 
of starving, who was cured by frequent ac- 
counts of estates bequeathed to him. 


In all cases of insanity, we apprehend, 
the brain is diseased ; but will a particular 
phrenological treatment remove the dis- 
ease ? or can it direct the administration 
of drugs, or topical, or any other therapeutic 
treatment? There can be little doubt that 
it unfolds the philosophy of insanity, or that 
it is a powerful auxiliary in its treatment, 
and as such deserving the particular atten- 
tion of practitioners ; but it is not all in all. 
How should the madness of Ajax or Orestes 
be controlled by phrenology? It might be 
explained by it. 

"If we understand Dr. Spurzheim, insanity 
is a morbid activity of some particular organ 
or organs. ‘“‘ Give to the brain,” he says, 
“‘moré than the brain can bear, and it 
will become deranged.” To this opinion. 
Dr. Slade Knight seems to “incline: ‘I 
am led to believe,” he says, “ that the 
intellect is developed by pressure, which, in 
‘the sme can, for the most part, be exerted at 
will; in the insane acts independently of any 
voluntary movement ;” (that is, it is constant, 
corresponding with the morbid activity of 
Dr. Spurzheim ;) but how this pressure is 
produced in the healthy subject, what is its 
proximate cause, I know not ; certainly, it 
is not any turgescence of the blood-vessels. 
I consider the sane (activity of well de- 
veloped otgans—Spurzheim) to be the re- 
mote cause. of all the phenomena of mind. 





Gillies, in his analysis of Aristotle’s works, 
has observed, that when we reflect, or are 
endeavouring to recollect, we are conscious 
of some movement—of-an act, or series of 
acts, within the cavity of the cranium, as 
though hunting about among our thoughts. 
And, 


“* © - who has not, (asks Dr. Knight,) 
when tossing on the restless couch, anxiously 
courting sleep, experienced the tranquil- 
lizing sensation of sleep stealing over him, 
felt hhis brain gradually relieved from the 
busy throng that has crowded there, felt as 
though his energy had relaxed, and the 
power that had pressed it to action had 
ceased—that is, felt he was tranquilly fall- 
ing asleep, and then suddenly been roused 
by all the sensations of thought, renewed ; ~ 
in fact, by a return of the pressure ?” 


Haller, Clutterbuck, (Lancer XI. 169,) 
and others, make sleep the effect of re« 
tarded circulation (in fact, pressure) of the 
blood, in those parts of the brain which are 
devoted to the sensorial functions; and it 
cannot be doubted, that whatever tends 
to overgorge the vessels of the brain, has 
the effect of producing sleep as it should 
seem by pressure. Coma, from compres- 
sion, drunkenness, great plethora, or sup- 
pression of urine, one daily sees, It 
would. be difficult, therefore, to believe, 
that pressure should be the cause both 
of activity and of inactivity, unless two 
sets of vessels are implicated. In a stand- 
ing or sitting position, there is little doubt 
that the veins will be emptied more 
effectually, and oftener, than in the recum- 
bent posture. Increased or lessened ac- 
tivity of the arteries, will naturally follow ; 
producing, when excited, vivid thought in 
the one case, and sleep in the other. It 
will hardly be contended, that a part has 
not more blood passing through it when ac- 
tively employed, than when it indulges in 
repose ; but we question whether this ac- 
tivity of the arterial system in the head, 


during intense thought or intellectual enjoy- 


ment, operates by pressure. Venous con- 
gestion is the opposite of arterial vigour, as 
is-inertness of elasticity. In youth, the 
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balance inclines to the arteries ; in old age, 
to the veins. That the arteries are busy in 
an active brain cannot be doubted ; how else 
should literate men suffer more from cere- 
bral derangement in fevers, than the igno- 
rant rustic ’—the habitual drunkard, than 
either? 

The exact state of the brain, which can- 
stitutes the proximate cause of imsanity, 
will doubtless be discovered, when the true 
structure of the healthy organ sball be 
intimately studied, after the manner of 
Vieussens, Gall, and Spurzheim, and its 
mysteries pried into by the aid of powerful 
glasses, which were employed with so much 
effect by Soemmering, in explaining the 
organisation of the eye. We trust that the 
hiatus valde defiendus, in MS., will, ere long, 
be supplied. Gall and Spurzheim have done 
much ; but sufficient remains to be done, to 
bestow a rich reputation on any man who 
will seek it, in this interesting field of in- 
quiry. In some eases, no doubt the brain 
is affected by sympathy of other organs; 
but, as Mr. Lawrence observes, (Lectures 
on Physiology, p. 196,) “ it does not often 
come under the inspection of the anatomist, 
in such cases of functional disorder,” be- 
cause either the patient recovers, or death 
follows, after'a lapse of time of actual dis- 
ease ; so that if a person die deranged, an 
industrious and skilful anatomist will pretty 
certainly be rewarded for the labour ex- 
pended in examining the brain, either by 
discovering something new, or, which is 
scarcely less useful and honourable, by con- 
firming whet had been observed before. 


Dr. Morison’s work being an outline of 
his lectures, is, of course, more the frame 
work of a system, than a practical treatise 
on the subject of insanity; and consists, 
principally, therefore, of definitions, general 
directions, statements and particulars, noso- 
logical distinctions, and aphoristic remarks. 
It forms em extremely useful text-book for 
its author’a pupils, end medica) inceptors 





is an excellent treatise on the treatment of 
the insane, founded on very mature experi, 
ence and extensive practice in the county. 
asylum of Lancaster, and shows its author 
to be o man of sound and cultivated under, 
standing, 

Of Dr. Spurzheim’s otk, we sal speak 
more particularly hereafter. 

Dr. Morison has adopted Pinel’s 
logical arrangement, as modified te Bn Es. 
quirol, comprehending 

Mania, or general insanity, 
Monomania, or partial insanity, 
Dementia, or fatuity,and _- 
Tdiotism. 

Dr, Slade Knight dwells more on the 
treatment; and, as a practical man, seems 
to care little about nosological distinctions, 
which, in the writings of some, have been 
carried to a ridiculous degree of refinement. 
Though we do not see any great objection to 
the above, Cullen, Sauvages, and Linné, are 
instances in point. The former has three 
species of mania, and various gub-species :_ 

1 Mania (mentalis) omnino a pathemate 

mentis. 

2 —— (corporea) a vitio corporis evidente, 

3 —— (obscura) pregresso nullo vel pathe- 

mate mentis, vel vitio corporis evidente. 

The first from affeetion of the mind, the 
second from pravity of the body, and the 
third from neither! But while we are 
upon this subject we may notice the opinion 
of an excellent practical physician and ta- 
lented author, the late Dr. Parr, who says, 
‘« Perhaps there is no disease purely mental 
When affections of the mind produce com 
poreal complaints, they first act by injuring 
the functions of the body ; when the [mani,- 
festation of} mind also is diseased, bodily 
changes first appear; and the most purely 
mental maniz are found to arise from topical 
affections of the brains There is not ever 
a sufficient foundation for distinguishing 
those species which arise from atonic gout, 
repelled eruptions, syphilis, Se. ; for though 


generally. The work of Drs Slade Kaight| originating Grom bodily causes. they sote 

















tinue like the apparently mental diseases, In 
short, there is no foundation for the sub-di- 
vision of species in this complaint ; since, 
like many other reputed genera, it is only 
itself a species.” . «+... Some authors 
have unnecessarily varied the species from 
the circumstances or causes of the disease, 
almost realizing the maxim of the French,- 
that ‘¢ all fools are mad.” 

But we pass on to the operation of moral 
causes—the morbid activity of particular 
organs of Spurzheim ; and it will appear, 
from what Dr. Knight says on the subject, 
that very discrepant statements and erro- 
neous opinions are hazarded on this point in 
the tables which are issued from luna- 
tic houses. In the Bicétre and Salpétriére 
of Paris, for example, the operation of moral 
causes in producing insanity is set down as 
follows.. The Bicétre is for men and La 
Salpétriare for women ; the former super- 
intended by M. Hebréard and the latter by 
M. Esquirol, From the year 1807 to 1813, 
there were admitted into the Bicétre, 1578 
men, of whom 409 are said to have been 
driven mad by moral causes, that is— 

By religion Oebs tececcecee 
ambition .....cccceeeds 78 
BOVE ovivcecind sacccege ce 
misfortune ahenenteoame te 


political events ......00 
trouble...... eeeveecece 


R 


a 


they 


Being less than 2 in 7, or 1 in 3354, 
Tn La Salpétridre, of 1940 women, 580 


are said to have been driven mad by moral} calis 


By feligious excess 64 ,...seseee 20 
love , crosses in déaccecvecece 123 
xevexses.of fortune, and misery 96 
political errors. scccvccececs 15 
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AND MORISON ON INSANITY. do 


Upon these tables, Dr, Knight makes the 
following critical remarks :— 


* In France, it would seem that religion 
is rather a fruitful source of insanity, and 
that religious enthusiasm affects the man 
more than the woman, in the proportion of 
above three to one; that ambition, a lauda- 
ble ion, and very frequently one that 

great mental enjoyment, drives a con- 
siderable number of men in France mad, 
but does not derange the intellect of one 
woman; but on the other hand, that pride, 
a master passion, often extremely harassing 
to the mind, seems to be innoxious, both to 
man end woman—which must be regarded 
as very singular, since so many minor causes, 
that is, subordinate passions, appear to be 
80 extremely baneful to the intellect: for 

* Pride hath no other glass 
To shew itself, but pride,”"—Suaks. 


And again, because it is not uncommon to 
meet with persons, in England at least, in« 
fluenced by 
* Vain aims, inordinate desires, 
Blown up with high conceits, engender- 
ing pride.""—Mitton. 


And yet of about a thousand men and 
women, said to be driven mad by moral 
causes, not one is affected by pride/ Love, 
(unrequited love, I presume,) affects the man 
a little, and ny eg deuce with the woman : 
T should not expected this. Grief 
seems to have a large share in the produc- 
tion of all this mischief, for I conceive that 
misfortune, reverse of fortune, and misery, 
all refer to grief. Political events is a term 
so indefinite, that it leaves us perfectly in 
the dark as toits moral effect’on the mind, 
This may be terror, or joy, as moral causes ; 
or the causes may be parely physical, as 
from fatigue, privation of » and the 
thousand exciting vicissitudes of acampaign. 
If political events is objectionable, what 
can we say to politica] errors? This is still 
more perplexing, because it is not impossi-< 
ble, perhaps not improbable, that what one 

political errors, another may consider to 
be political wisdom. Is it not strange, that, 
such terms shquld have been used in a cles- 
sification of moral causes, said to have de-. 
thronéd the reason of man? I am, however, 
disposed to look on this asa sample, by 

which we may judge of the whole classifica- 

tion of moral causes, and by which we may 

judge of the of perspicuity and ac- 


‘feuracy, or may:I say, confusion and inac- 
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old maids, as well as for that much less re- 
spectable class, the old bachelors. If then 
men suffer from ambition, they wholly es- 
cape the buiieful effects of both anger and 
fear, the latter of which, I suppose, must 
include terror. Not so the women, who, 
With all their gentleness, have, we must 
conclude, some sad vixens among them, for 
of 1740, twenty are officially reported to 
have gone mad through anger. To speak 
more seriously, an attentive consideration 
of these tables of classification has by no 
means weakened my opinion, respecting the 
very few cases of insanity that are abso- 
lutely produced by moral causes. I do not, 
however, question, much less do I deny, the 
effect of moral causes on the body, espe- 
cially if the body be in any way disordered, 
both in accelerating disease, and in remov- 
ing it. Iam fully convinced, as my obser- 
vations on moral treatment will, I trust, 
clearly show, that the abuse or excess of 
moral causes tends as powerfully to weaken, 
as, on the con’ , their due exercise does 
to strengthen, the intellect; indeed they 
operate on the body so palpably, as con- 
stantly to affect wounds, when the influence 
on the mind is powerful, as every expe- 
rienced surgeon must have witnessed ; and 
this fact is 60 well known, that I must beg 
my professional reader will excuse me for 
mentioning it, Nevertheless, I cannot con- 
cede, that mioral causes frequently, or even 
rarely, possess’ the- tremendous power of 
& ing reason, cap ali have quoted, 
vague and unsatisfactory as they are, strengthen 
my conviction of e infrequency of ‘moral causes 
producing insanity. 

Dt. Knight quotes the following case of 
whats talled 'teligious insanity :— 

* October Yith, 1823, Elizabeth A., a 
lusty young woman, admitted this day.— 
Oct. 17th, she pointed out to me the 5th 
bn ce Hphesians, and said she was 

ing an exhortation to love ; her manner 
and expression of countenance correspond- 
ing to the ‘séhsaal import ‘of the passion. 
Anothér time, she pointed out the 2d c 
ter, 4th. verse, of Solomon, and with volup- 
tuous expression quoted these words: 
« He took ‘me’ to thé banqueting house, and 
y « banner over, aga —agahe She was 
8 ing on religious subjects; and 

she bad cy iy ae ed the pésiioa of 
love ‘was too warmly portrayed, as I con- 


ceive, te Pe sited 9, itn part essed. object :, 
many of these she had by heart, and would 
sing to the tune of profane airs, with ull the 
e jof an. amorous passiony” .. \s 


Dt. Knight is inctined to believe,’ that ‘in 
almost every instante the’moral causes owe 





their origin to ‘corporeal disorder ; nio init] 


object 


ter how induced, whether remotely from 
the brain, or otherwise. In this he does 
not differ widely with Spurzheim. Terror, 
undoubtedly, may produce instantaneous 
lesion of the brain; as may a few of the 
passions; but we are disposed to agree 
generally with Dr. Knight, that the effect 
is often taken for the cause; that moral 
causes have very little direct effect in pro- 
ducing diseases of the brain, which we fancy 
are oftener caused more by a sort of reac- 
tion of an effect produced on the body gene= 
rally or partially by particular ideas or pas- 
sions, than by the passions or ideas them- 
selves; for a part which moulds an idea, 
(we crave pardon for the expression,) can- 
not, we apprehend, be deranged by the idea 
formed, though it may, by a successive ela- 
boration of similar ones, which, indeed, is 
the morbid activity of Spurzheim. Another 
extract from Dr. Knight, and we have dis- 
posed of the subject of causes. 

« T appeal,” he says, ‘‘ to thé experience 
of mankind for the eonfirmation of the fact, 
that the corporeal sensations and functions 
exercise a constant inflaence on the mind. 
The man bora blind, though of sound intel- 
lect, thought. the. colour of scarlet must 
bear a strong resemblance to the sound of a 
trumpet. If this confusion could exist in a 
man of perfect intellect, through his. being 
of imperfect corporeal sensation, can it be 
matter of surprise,-if a man who has pos- 
sessed all the organs of sensution, “and the 
functions. of his body perfect, should be- 
come alarmed and confused, when his sen- 
sations convey new and unaccountable im- 

ions, as they ly» very often, 
and peshape always, do in the insane? The 
patient will not unfrequently express his ap- 


hap- | prehension of the change in his ‘sensations. 


** With ideas unsettled, arising ‘from the 
diseased action of the organs of sensation: 
by which the direct perceptions are made to 
convey false imayes'to’ the inind ; With’ the 
passions excited, probably arising from lo- 
cally. increased arterial action ;, and the in- 
tellect thus led astray and bewildered, but 
as‘ yet ren gett ee 
passi wi i i» can it produce. ise, 
relig - should be the harbour hich the 
terrified und wrétched flies’ for refuge 
nepeenanay te emg an | pres» a 
the; amatory, .feeli cited? straight the 
patient hae if Beers esiieh not who the 

‘may’ be. ‘The ‘other passions.obey 
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the same law. The devotee and the lover 
go on, become troublesome, and too eccen- 
tric to be tolerated ; and then, and not be- 
fore, they are discovered to be insane, the 
one through love, the other through reli- 
gion. This I believe to be the true history 
of moral and religious causes, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred. I shall defer what 
I have to say of moral treatment, till I come 
to the treatment of the insane generally, as 
fhe sAME MORAL MEANS under sIMILAR 
AFFECTIONS Of the mind will be proper and 
necessary, whether the corporeal ailment be vei 
different, or whether it be ascertained or not.’” 





Dr. Knight quotes a host of authors who 
have written on insanity, and adds to their 
opinion his own, for tle purpose of showing 
the mischievous effects which are often pro- 
duced, even in the high paroxysms of the 
disease, by the abuse of venesection. He 
has never seen bleeding lessen the violence 
of the paroxysm, but has seen the excite- 
ment augmented by it. The same observa- 
tions apply to perpetual or long-continued 
insanity. It is not only in mania that the 
mischievous lancet leaps from the pocket 
too frequently ; but it will hardly be neces- 
sary tolay down any particular rules for bleed- 
ing in this disease, except that large ones 
are rarely necessary, and that topical ones 
answer best, Sedatives are almost uniformly 
indicated.’ The digitalis is a valuable medi- 
eine in cases of insanity, for which it was 
firat employed: by Dr. Withering ; but ‘on 
its first “administration,” says Dr. Knight, 
“it is as decided, @ stimulus as brandy or 
geneva.’ He has produced .a case in proof 
of this assertion. It never fails, however, 
after. a, few, days to reduce the pulse in force 
or number—often in both. When the pulse, 
under this médicine, loses in power, but gains 
in, velocity, oan has always, found it 
doing harm. “In the case alluded to above, 
the \dése of, the Gncture was gradually in- 
creased to.m. lex. tor die, when it. produced: 
nauséa’ arid” sickness, after’ whith ‘the’ pa- 
tient, did well, , Camphor, Covith't nitre, or di- 
gitalis}) dhyoesyemesiconium, ‘are, im greater 
repute! fal” opfuin, “ih the txéhtitient of in’ 

the whole tbe, 


eona _N 


sanity., Eewind cosh jemns the 
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regimen and exercise being, accérding to 
him, the only somniferous measures which 
can be safely recommended.—Cateris pari- 
bus, lunatics do not require stronger purga- 
tives or emetics, than the sane. A suppo- 
sitory of elaterium, gamboge, calomel, and 
soap, has been very effective in the author’s 
practice, Pil. hydrarg. and other altera- 
tives, are often of service. Madmen will 
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"Y| speak of sensations which they do not per- 


ceive, and deny sensations which are obvi- 
ously acting powerfully upon them. Very 
properly, therefore, may Dr. Knight lay 
down as a caution, in concluding his sections 
on the subject of the medicinal part of 
the treatment, that ‘‘ the safe, and there- 
fore the only justifiable mode of proceeding, 
seems to be, to administer no medicines to 
the insane, with the use of which we are not 
familiar, and that, too, after being well versed 
in the peculiarities of the insane.” 

Baths were highly extolled by the an- 
cients in the treatment of insane persons, 
The showey-bath, Dr, Knight thinks, some- 
times relieves the head-ach and irritability 
in old cases, when the skin is hot and dry, 
though, upon the whole, he appears to think 
lightly of it, and still less of the cold bath, 
plunging or otherwise. The. tepid bath, at 
about 96 of Fahrenheit, is very grateful to 
lunatics, and, may be used with advantage 
once or twice a week. ai 

Dr. Knight has found the circular swing 
of singular utility, in the cure of ‘insanity. 
It produces giddiness, 2s may,well be 
imagined, sickness; and wonderfully in- 
créases the peristaltic motion of the in- 
testines. The patient vomits, and passes his 
urine and fiwces in great abundance, and in 
rapid succession. In cases of obstinate con- 
stipation, and of. dyspepsia, accompanied 
with acidity, it is therefore particularly use- 

Tul, Mary, Sandiford, one.of the author's 
patients, was convinced, that “putting her 
in the swing did her more good, than any- 
thing ¢lse ; it,threw, all. the sour stuff off her 
stomach.’ She.soow recovered. When pa- 
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tients, who are dyspeptic or bound in body, 
are unruly, the circular swing “ never fails 
to be physically and morally beneficial ;" 
and, contrary to the apprehensions of some 
persons, Dr. Knight thinks it never can in- 
duce apoplexy, unless ‘‘ the patient isin a 
furious state when put into it.” In this state, 
the act of turning exasperates the patient ; 
he will struggle violently, and neither 
stomach nor bowels will be affected for 
several minutes, if at all. With this ex- 
ception, Dr. Knight thinks the circular 
awing perfectly safe; and that it may be used 
with most advantage, a little before retiring 
to rest, as the unloading of the alimentary 
canal, the lowering of the pulse, and the re- 
lexation of the skin, which it induces, very 
generally predispose to sleep, We appre- 
hend that the sickness, &c. have the effect of 
lowering the pulse, but that up to that pe- 
riod, the swing has a tendency to increase 
the vascular action of the brain. If the pa- 
tient be plethoric, Dr. Morison recommends 
the previous abstraction of blood. 


Dr, Knight was successful in curing eight 
patients of fifty-eight, who had epilepsy with 
mania, a state which rarely ends in reco- 
very. He regrets that he cannot give the 
details of his practice upon this occasion, 
“ as the journals containing these cases, are 
at the Lunatic Asylum for the county of 
Lancaster.” The sanie exctise occurs in 
another place ; and hence, much to the dis- 
grace of some parties or other, we are ob- 
liged to infer that obstacles have been 
thrown in his way of procuriag them. 
He “ fortunately has the numbers,” which 
he has given. The sp. terebinth. small 
dleedings, digitalis, &c., were among the 
remedies employed. Straightening the hands 
and limbs often appeared to arrest the pro- 
gress of the fit. 

Tnasection “ on the disinclination of taking 
food,” which lunatics sometimes manifest, 
Dr. Knight proposes the addition of the | passmg 
stomach pump to the common key, for in- 
troducing food in the stomach, as alse to 


Mr. Newington's instrument, deseribed in 
the tenth volume (845) of this Journal, to 
which there can be no objection. Some, 
according to Celsus, have eaten heartily 
when placed among people engaged devoutly 
in the same occupation. The idea seems a 
good one. Dr. Knight relates an instance 
of a man who used a wheelbarrow by some, 
thing like the same sympathy. 

Dr. Knight describes a few ingenious 
methods, one apparently novel, of securing 
lunatics ; for which, as they are described by 
plates, we must refer to the volume. A 
curious account, by a young gentleman of 
his sensations, during a temporary depriva- 
tion of reason, as also of the scenes in which 
he then thought himself employed, forms an 
appendix to the volume, and we much regret 
that we are, at present, precluded from 
making any extracts from it, We may, 
perhaps, have an opportunity of doing so 
hereafter. It is a highly curious document ; 
proving that lunatics are often sensible of 
their hallucimations, without being able tq 
control them. 

(To be continued.) 
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ne Calculus from the Pevincun." 
#8 singular and somewhat ine “ed 
aoeae a calculus being formed in 
neum, without any present commmaabeton 
with the urethra, was witnessed in the thea- 
tre of the Reyal Infirmary, on Thursday 
last. The patient, a young man, otherwise in 
perfect health, was admitted a day or two 
previously, and stated, that about — 
scum, hich esbeoqeestiy soqpureiedstenrs 
neum, which subsequen = 
ing a fistulous passage, wh Seatiausd 
open since that time. . Daring this interval 
he asserts positively that no. a way 
sue never expe external 
y eet nat gee ne ghtest 
of micturition. Siematietetie 
oe ted a sinuous ulcer, about 
an inch and a half anterior to the snus, and 
a little to the right side ofthe raphe. On 
passing a probe into this fistula, the instru- 
ment grated on a hard sabulous substance, 
which could be also felt by pressing with 


the fingers on the extemal integuments, No 
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doubt could of course exist of the 
of a calculus in the part, and the practice 
was equally obvious and of ready execution. 
The patient was ingly brought to the 
theatre; a sound into the bladder 
without the slightest obstruction ; the open- 
ing enlarged ; a forceps introduced, by the 
joint agency of which, with the operator’s 
oe a stone of a considerable size, oblong, 
flatted, and rough on the surface, was ex- 
tracted, The deposition of the original nu- 
cleus in this situation, and its proqroesye 
enlargement, are matters not so readily dis- 
ns of, and rather unintelligible, without 
a supposition of a lesion in the urethra at 
some time or other ; vit 9 ln the Bees roofs 
are ly imaginary, exp on 
which hypothesis affo of the phenome- 
non, is plain ‘enough, bok, Seen being 
satisfactory. us it mig supposed, 
that the nucleus of the stone q co of 
the bladder at an early period of the patient’s 
life, and was deposited in the urethra, and 
as it increased in itude forced its way 
" into the perineum. But then, against this 
complicated supposition, we have a combi- 
nation of coincidences which are not so 
easily digested. In the first place, we have 
the patient’s testimony that he never at 
any time experienced any difficulty in the 
excretion of-his urine ; a fact which, if true, 
ia scarcely compatible with the distinction 
of a foreign body im the urethra. In the 
second place, it is highly improbable, from 
the well known destructive powers of urine 
on the living fibre, that if this fluid had 
been constantly passing over an abraded 
portion of the urethra, while an opening 
existed exteriorly, that none of it escaped in 
this direction, Thirdly, in order to remove 
the latter objection, we must imagine that 
the internal opening had been repaired pre- 
cisely at, the time when the exterior one 
had bn formed, which is at least some- 
what fortunate, if not improbable. But it is, 
perhaps, unreasonable to reason r on 
the subject; all that is certain in the mat- 
ter is, that a calculus has been extracted 
from the perineum, the urethra remaining 
perfectly sound. Earthy concretions are 
sometimes formed in other parts of the body, 
and might be so too in this situation ; but 
analysis, which it is to be hoped Dr. 
Hunter will have performed in this instance, 
will decide this poi 
On the same = which the preced- 
i j performed, 9 scirrhous 
tumour of Dr. 
ture, was 


ing operation was 
breast was removed ; and a 


Campbell’s 

instantaneously, converted imto a chronic 

abacess of the side, by a puncture of Dr, 

Hunter’s 3 and on Friday, an eye, 

be entigneied by Dr. Ballingal, he die, 
y, Dr. } e 

cage wea supposed to be malignant, and the 
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29 
extirpation of the entire globe consequently 
intended. Matters, however, not proceed. 
ing in the course of the operation as satis- 
factorily as might be expected, a section 
only of about two-thirds of the ball wag 
removed. A piece of sponge being inserted 
in the orbit to stop the ane Doe the 
operator, while washing his hands, and 
looking not unlike Lady Macbeth on a 
similar occasion, informed the spectators in 
a tone of moody abstraction, “ that he was 
happy to find that the disease was not ofa 
fungous nature, and that any Br some 
difficulty in passing the scalpel bebind the 
globe, a portion of it only was removed.” 

Scorus. 


Edinburgh, April 7, 1827. 
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ANEURISM OF THE ARTERIA INNOMINATA. 


Tuere is a distinct and strongly pul- 
sating swelling imniediately above the ster- 
num, which, on examination, seems to arise 
from a very considerable enlargement of the 
arteria innominata, common trunk of 
the -right carotid artery doesnot, pulsate 
with more than half the force of the caroti 
artery of the left side. There isan 
disparity in the strength of the pulsations 
of the branches of the external carotid’ ar- 
teries of the two sides. The pulse, at thé 
wrist of the right arm, is’stronger than the 
pulse of the left arm. .Complaina of ocea- 
sional giddiness, and of bodies appearing to 
float before her eyes; complains also of a 
weakness in her right arm, with inability to 
use the hand freely. Her countenance ex- 

resses much anxiety. She cannot sleep on 
er right side, and is obliged to have her 
head raised higher than usual, when in bed. 


- About twelve months she cor ed 
of what she conceived to » he en 
affecting the yo side of ‘her head, neck, 
and shoulder ; these pains varied in degree 


on different days, and at different periods of 
each day, but ‘never altogether ceased, 
About two months ago, whilst washing her 
neck, she accidentally perceived a throb- 
bing on the right ate and lover part of np 
neck, which, since that period, has gradual! 
becomie. more violent. ie 
March 20, To be bled to 3x, 
Te Pulo.fol. digit 


alis, gr. iv. ; 
Ext, colocynth. comp. Dij. ft. pil: xii, 





Que pill.to be 


taken night wu morning. 


60 


21. Has derived considerable benefit 
from the bleeding ; the throbbing and pai 
in the right side of the head and shoulder 
are diminished ; the pulsation in the ante- 
rior part of the neck is also less. The 
blood is strongly buffed. Bowels confined. 
Pulse 84, and softer. 

24. Experienced considerable pain in the 
head and shoulder yesterday, Pulse wiry 
and thrilling; bowels open. To be bled 
to Sviij. 

26. Was suddecly seized with faint- 
ness this morning at six o’clock, which con- 
tinued about four minutes. Pulse soft ; 
blood still buffed. 

- 29, Feels much better ; catamenia pre- 
sent ; omit the pills. 

April 3. To commence the pills again. 

5. Since she applied at the Hospital, her 
health has improved, and she says the 
«« rheumatic pains” in her head and shoulder 
are less; the pulsation in the neck is evi- 
dently diminished; there is considerable 
tenderness, on making pressure above the 
sternal extremity of the clavicle. Pulse has 
still a thrill, and there is a manifest differ- 
ence in the force of the pulsations of the 
two carotids. 

Several operations have been recently 
[omy at this Hospital, with his usual 

exterity, by Mr. Beri. 





CANCER AFFECTING TNE BONES.—MORBID 
ANATOMY. 

The morbid specimens here described, 
together with a note of the patient’s case, 
Were sent by Mr. Allen, Surgeon, of Epsom. 
"1. “ A'portion of the thigh-bone , render- 
ed so thin and fragile, that there is an ac- 
tual cémminuted fracture about two inches 
below the trochanter minor, which happen- 
ed when thé patient was merély turning in 
bed, about three weeks before her death ; 
the bone above and below the fractured 

art being of its natural structure. 

2.“ The feft ¢lavicle, which was also 
fractured’ by the patient’s moving in bed 
about two months before her death, now 
united by an ossifie union, 

‘ & cancerous tumour on the right clavi- 
cle, resembling large lymphatic glands, con- 
verted into cartilage, and adhering to the 
substancé of the bone, the periosteum of 
which is much thickened; and converted 
into a substance somewhat resembling 
cartilage. 

“ The ribs are as thin as egg shells; and 
easily broken by the slightest force. 

“The heart was extremely thin, and 
readily torn handling it, and the peri- 


cardium adhered to the whole of its sur- 
face. The cavities of the pleura contained 
between two and three quarts of a serous 
fluid ; the lungs were light, free from tuber- 








CANCER AFFECTING THE BONES. 


cles and adhesions, but small thin bodies of 
the cartilaginous kind were felt on pinch- 
ing a portion of the lung between the fin- 
ger and thumb; these were very small, 
and not thicker than a shilling.” 

“The spine exhibited no mark of dis- 
ease.” 
History of the Disease—‘‘ The patient was 
61 years of age, and unmarried; 12 years 
ago, a small tumour, supposed to” be can- 
cerous, was removed from her right mam- 
ma. Subsequently to that period, she con- 
tinued to enjoy good health until about 
three years and a half ago, when she began 
to feel a weakness in her back, so that in 
walking she felt as if she were forcibly 
doubled forward, with a sense of uneasiness 
about the diaphragm. The spine was se- 
veral times examined, but no curvature de- 
tected. The complaint was treated as rheu- 
matic, but became worse and worse, and for 
the last twelve months the patient had been 
entirely bed ridden.” 





COMPLETE OBLITERATION OF THE DUCTUS 
COMMUNIS CHOLEDOCHUS. 


The preparation, with the subsequent 
note of the dissection and case, was sent by 
Mr. Mackelcan. 

Abdomen.—‘* Liver much enlarged, with 
numerous white spots, which when cut into 
resembled scirrhous tubereles, some were of 
the size of a walnut; at the anterior part of 
the viscus, the substance of it between these 
formations was hard, presenting the appear- 
ance commonly pos the “‘ nutmeg liver ;” 
at the posterior part it was soft, and easily 
lacerated. The gall bladder twice its natural 
size, its duct half'an inch in diameter ; the 
hepatic about the same size, and the ductus 
choledochus at least one inch in diameter. 
On tracing it towards the duodenum, it was 
found to terminate abruptly in the centre of 
a firm compact tumour situated in the great 
end of the pancreas. This tumour was of 
the size of an orange ; when cut into, pus 
issued from several points, but in small 
quantities ; it had obliterated the pancreatic 
as well as the biliary duct. 

“ Theintestines werehealthy in structure, 
but at one partabout two feet of the ileum 
was much contracted, and bound down to 
the mesentery by adhesions between the dif- 
ferent parts of the peritoneum, in such a 
way as'to form very acute angles, and ap- 
parently to prevent any thing ing along 
its canal without the greatest difficulty.” 

Chest-—“ The cavities of the heart con- 
siderably dilated, the parietes thinner than 
natural, and so soft that the finger could be 
pushed through them without much diffi- 
calty. The’ arch .of » the gorta dilated to 
twice its natural size, and in an advanced 
state of ossification ; the lining membrane of 
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that vessel being destroyed over nearly the 
whole surface.’ 

« Lungs—sound, structure tinged with 
bile.” 

Head.—‘ Dura mater deep yellow, about 
an ounce of bloody serum between it and 
the arachnoid coat, which latter was thick- 
ened and opaque ; pia mater tinged with 
yellow, lateral ventricles, large, and each 
containing about one ounce and a half of 
fluid substance of the brain, of its:natural 
colour.” of the D 

History isease.—‘* The patient, an 
elderly man, who had been aidicted to 
oe largely of spirits during the early 
and middle periods of his life, became af- 
fected with jaundice, which, after three 
months duration, put an end to existence. 
The most marked symptoms during this 
period, were uneasiness in the epigastrium, 
ee in the right side increased on pressure 

elow the edges of the ribs, where the liver 
could be felt enlarged, extending considera- 
bly from out the hypochondrium ; an ob- 
stinately constipated state of the bowels, 
with constant tenesmus, and clay-coloured 
feces ; urine having the appearance of tur- 
bid porter ; pulse not remarkably changed 
from the healthy character. All the means 
recommended for the relief of this disease 
were resorted to, without checking its pro- 
gress ; and during the latter part of its course 
the patient’s skin was of a dirty and dark 

ellow colour, approaching to that which 
as been called the “ black jaundice.” 
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CASE OF FISTULA IN PERINEO, SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED. 


G.B.,cetat. 50, was admitted into Lazarus’ 
Ward, under the care of Mr. Morgan, on 
the 10th of January. 

' The‘account-which the patient gave was, 
that he had a firm stricture of the urethra 
two years ago, which occasioned much diffi- 
culty to him.‘in: passing-his urine. He was 
attacked with complete retention of urine, 
after a debauch, and six weeks afterwards 
an abscess formed.in the perineum, which 
eventually burst, leaving a fistulous opening, 
through -which the urine continued to be 
discharged to the period. of his admission 
into the Hospital. . +." 

Mr. Morgan: first passed a catheter, and 
thereby ascertained that. very little obstrac- 
tion existed in‘ the passage- of the! ,urethra. 
The fistulous opening was immediately pos- 


terior to the scrotum, and it was ascertaned | 


by a probe that the sinus was tortuous, in 
its course. There was considerable thicken- 
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ing of the integaments of the perineum and 
back part of the scrotum. Mr. Morgan 
freely laid open the sinus with a bistoury, 
dividing it (as nearly as could be ascertained 
from the diseased state of parts) to its ter- 
mination in the urethra. -(n elastic gum 
catheter was then introduced, and the pa- 
tient was directed towear it constantly. The 
operation did not prove successful in its 
result, for we found, on examining the pa- 
tient three weeks afterwards with Mr. Mor- 
gan, that the urine still continued to dribble 

h the opening in the perineum, not- 
withstanding the catheter had been con- 
stantly worn. The wound had nearly closed 
externally, but Mr. Morgan surmising that 
the healing process at the bottom of the 
wound might be prevented by the presence. 
of the instrument acting as an extraneous 
body,. directed it to be withdrawn. The 
patient, therefore, remained for some time 
without a catheter in his bladder. It was 
found, however, that the urine still passed 
by the perineum, a small opening remaining 
at this part. In consequence of this, Mr, 
Morgan determined on freely laying open 
the parts a second time ; this was done, and 
the wound (as in the first instance) dressed 
with lint. The elastic gum catheter was 
retained in the bladder as before. 

The case, from this time, went on favour- 
ably, and at the expiration of about three 
weeks the catheter was removed, when it 
was found that a cure had been effected, as 
regards the flow of urine through the peri- 
neum. The-wound had granulated kindly, 
but had not completely healed; it gradually 
closed, and in the.course ofa short time the 
patient was reported quite, well, and left 
the Hospital. ari beig nid ' 

rrr r umino at 
OPERATIONS. i il) Woint 

The operations performed | ous, last 
report are—castration, by Mr. Key, in ¢con- 
sequence of fungoid disease, of the testicle. 
—Amputation, of the arm aboye. the elbow, 
by Mr. B. Cooper,,,. The, patient,..in. the 
latter case, was a middle-aged man, and hed 
been affected with disease of the elhow-joint 
upwards of three years. , There were sexe- 
ral sinous openings communicating with the 
joint, and the general, bealth, was. suffering 
so much that ampatation had become. impe- 
retively necessary. Two, flaps were made, 
tue one anterior and the other posterior ; 
there were no particular. circumstances at- 
tendant upon the operation, except, that 
after having thrust a, doubled-edged catlin 
down to the bone, and endeavouring to cut 
outwards and downwards, so. as to, form the 
first) flap,.Mr. Cooper, found that. the in- 
strument would not; cut in.the slightest de- 
gree ; it. was therefore. withdrawn, and ano- 
‘ther knife was used to complete Rig ppera- 
tion... The delay thus occasion the 
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consequent increase of suffering to the pa- 
tient, was in our minds high! Si 1. 


Mr. Laundy, the instrument einer, (who is | pupil, 
operations) | showed that this membrane, at least, . 


always in attendance at the 

remarked, that the said double 
Gatlin was only sharp on one side. If Mr. 
Laundy could sharpen himseif at the same 
time that he sharpens his instruments, he 
would effect a desirable ooject. 


~On Tuesday, March 27, Mr. Callaway, 
the assistant-surgeon, made his debut as an 


ing him | by 


operative, Mr. Morgan kindly permitting 
to remove a chronic tumour from the breast 
y 4 a female. The operation was performed 

Mr. een | ‘on the same day, also ope- 
rated for hare-lip on a child. 

N,B. A notice of the said operations 
was posted, which stated they were to be 
performed at half-past twelve o’clock ; the 
were, however, completed by that outa, 
to the annoyance and disappointment of a 
considerable number of pupils. 
OPHTHALMITIS AND SUPERFICIAL ULCERA- 

TION OF THE CORNEA. 

J. Dixon, xtat. 18, a chimney-sweep, 
was admitted into Samaritan’s Ward on the 
24th of February, under the care of Mr. 
Morgan, on account of disease of the left eye. 

Ne aoe stated that the eye had been 
affected with inflammation at different pe- 
riods since Christmas, being alternately bet- 
ter and worse. For the last three weeks 
ere to admission the symptoms had 

very distressing. 

On examining the eye, general increased 
vascularity was very perceptible, and on 
close inspection the large tortuous vessels 
of the conjunctiva were distinguished from 
the smaller and deeper-seated vessels of the 
sclerotica, which were running in straight 
Mnes from the whole periphery of the globe 
to the base of the ie cornea, and 
there forming a zone. The lower half of the 
cornea was opaque, and of a white or ,vey- 
ish colour, and there was a depression of 
the size of a -corn on its surface, as 
if one thin lamella had been removed ; the 
upper part of the cornea was hazy, and 
the pupil, as seen through it, appeared to 
be irregularly , being of an oval form, 
and having its long axis placed obliquely ; 
the iris had an unnatural colour. The pa- 
tient complained of pain, with a sense of 
tension in the eye-ball, and of severe pain 
across the forehead and eyebrows; he had 
intolerance of light in a marked degree, 
with a constant flow of scalding tears. There 
was considerable febrile disturbance ; the 
pulse quick and sharp, and the tongue furred. 

Mr. Morgan, on visiting the patient, re- 
tharked, that in addition to the inflamma- 
tion and superficial ulceration of the coraen, 


inflammation. The change of figure in the 
and the appearance of the iris, cle 


cipated in the affection. 
Ordered three grains of calomel and one 
grain of opium, to be taken three times a 
day ; six leeches to be applied to the left 
temple, and afterwards a blister; the ex- 
tract of belladona to be applied round the eye, 
26. Increase of vascularity in the eye ; 
the symptoms were temporarily alleviated 
the measures directed on the 24th. Or- 
dered to be bled from the arm to the amount 
of ten ounces, and to be cupped toa like 
amount, The calomel and opium to be stea- 


dily continued. 
somewhat alleviated ; 
the cornea has same appearance as de- 


scribed on the patient’s admission. Mr. 
M to-day directed the uleer to be 
touched with nitrate of silver. 


March 1, Repeat the application of the 
caustic. The mouth is now much affected 
with the calomel. Ordered to take the pills 
twice a-day, in lieu of three times. 

3. A ce of the eye much ‘the 
same. Repeat the caustic. 
7. The caustic has been applied daily 
since the last report; in consequence of 
which, it is cea to judge accurately 
of the state of the lower part of the cor- 
nea. The ulcer, which is covered with : 
whitish film, procuced by the application o 
the escharotic, tly has on extended. 
The upper half of the cornea continues 
, and there is much uneasiness felt on 
exposure to light, with increased lachrymal 
discharge ; but the vascularity of the con- 
junctiva, and of the sclerotica, 1s diminished. 
The pills have been omitted during the last 
two days, in consequence of profuse Biyalisu 
having been produced, and Mr. Morgan 
prescribed on the 5th a drachm of the so- 
lution of subcarbonate of ammonia (P. L.) to 
be taken three times a-day, in a wine glass- 
ful of decoction of bark. . 

13. The toms great] te 
since the mane Saget the vascularity of the 
eye excessive ; the pain and intolerance of 
light very great. lower part of the 
cornea is not changed in appearance, but 
the upper half is much more opaque. Or- 
dered to apply ten leeches to the eye eve 
night; to take two graims of calomel an 
one grain of opium night and morning. A 
blister to be applied to the nape of the neck, 
and equal parts of laudanum, with warm 
water, to be used as a fomentation to the eye. 
18. Much relieved; continue the re- 
no Th dimi 
24. 6 vascularity has grea imi- 
nished, and also the opacity of =f upper 
portion of the cornea; the lower part con- 
tinues dull and of a whitish colour, There 
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is a slight appearance of a fovea or depres- 


sion remaining, but the extent of this is 


very limited ; the pupil is now of its regular 
psi by and the ins has assumed its natural 
colour. 


April1. The improvement since the last 
teport has been progressive, and all that 
now remained of disease in the eye, consisted 
of an opacity of the lower part of the cornea, 
occasioned by the cicatrix of the ulcer. This, 
however, being confined to the superficial 
lamella, is of very slight density (appearing 
to be merely a thin film,) and interferes but 
little with vision, which has now become 
tolerably perfect. Mr. Morgan has directed 
a lotion of the nitrate of silver, in the pro- 
portion of one grain to an ounce of water, 
to be dropped in the eye daily; the bella- 
donna has Teen omitted for some time, but 
the pupil continues much larger than that 
of the opposite eye. It is, however, obe- 
dient to light, and free from all morbid ad- 
hesions. 

The patient will leave the Hospital in the 
course of a few days. 





CASE OF DISEASE OF THE LARYNX, SUC- 
CESSFULLY TREATED- 


J. Gilbert, 34 years of age, of spare 
habit and unhealthy appearance, was ad- 
mitted into Luke’s Ward, on the 28th of 
February, under the care of Mr. B. Cooper. 

The patient stated on admission, that he 
had been ill about six months; he first found 
a slight soreness of the throat, with a diffi- 
eulty in swallowing solids ; these symptoms 
increased, and in the course of a few weeks, 
he was troubled with a cough, more espe- 
cially when making attempts to swallow. 
Blisters and leeches were applied to the 
throat, without benefit ; and various kinds 
of gargles were made use of. His general 
health suffered much; he became ema- 
ciated, and his strength failed. When ad- 
thitted, he spoke in a hoarse whisper; he 
had great difheulty of es ep oe not only 
ftom the pain experienced in the glottis and 
extending to the root of the ears, but also 
from the tickling cough which was produced 
in the attempt to swallow. Fluids seemed 
to provoke the coughing greatly, and the 
patient stated they were for the most part 
thrown back. There was absorbent glandu- 
lar enlargement, beneath the ears and under 
the lower jaw on each side. The man com- 
plained of much pain when pressure was 
made on the thyroid cartilage: he had not 
spit up any bloody or purulent matter, ac- 
cording to his own account. On lookin 


into the throat, there was nothing unn 

to be remarked—no appearance of disease, 

but on passing the finger far backward, it 

bn ge had a 
ugh the ini- 


appeared to us that the 
thickened disenged feel, al 
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tation produced so much coughing that it 
it was difficult clearly to ascertain this point. 
The man declared that he had not laboured 

under any form of venereal disease for 
several years past, but he showed some su- 
perficial ulcers on the left arm, having an 
unhealthy appearance, being, in fact, what 
might be termed cachectic sores. The pa- 
tient had been employed at the Veterinary 
College, and had h the management of 
some horses affected with the disease called 
farcy ; he was in consequence strongly im- 
pressed with an opinion that he tad. im- 
bibed the disease. The treatment directed 
was as follows :—a blister to be applied to 
the throat, and to be dressed with savine 
ointment. 

Extract of sarsaparilla, one drachm ; 

Solution of the onymuriate of mercury, one 

drachm. 
Decoction of sarsaparilla, four ounces, to be 

taken three times aday. 

Plummer’s Pill, five grains. 

Extract of henbane, five grains, every 


night. 

The yellow wash to be applied to the 
sores on the arm. 

On the 9th of March very little improve- 
ment had taken place; there was no alter- 
ation in the tone of voice: ordered to take 

Blue Pill, five grains. Y 
Opium, half d grain, night and morning. 

The former pills to’ be omitted, and to 
continue the mixture. 

13. The patient says that he is improved 
in health, and the throat is not so sore. He 
was directed on the 13th, to use the follow- 
ing farrago, entitled, ‘“‘ Mr, Cooper’s gar- 

e. 


Muriatic acid, 10 drops; 
Oxymuriate of merewry, 3 grains; 
Syrup of poppies, 1 ounce ; 

Lime water, 8 ounces. Mix. 

18. Deglution much less difficult, and 
cough far less troublesome. ‘The appear- 
ance of the patient indicates considerable 
amendment to have taken place in his ge- 
neral health. The mouth and are 
slightly sore. His blisters healed. 

A few days after the above report, the 
man was attacked with pain in the right 
side felt, on inspiration, about the 5th and 
6th ribs. Cupping was had recourse to 
without much benefit, and therefore blood 
was abstracted from the arm, which afforded 
decided relief. He was directed to omit 
the blue pill and opium, and to take, two 
grains of calomel, with half a grain of tartar- 
emetic, and five grains of extract of hemlock, at 
bed-time. 

On the 30th of March, we found, on 
visiting the patient, that he was able to 
converse in a loud tone of voice, not an- 

ingled, however, with slight 





slight hoarseness. 
. He left on the 3d of April, quite well. 
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BFFICACY OF THE CHLORATE OF SODA (v SED 
ASA GARGLE) IN CASES OF PTYALISM. 


The singular efficacy of the chlorate of soda 
in checking salivation, appears to be but 
little known. That it is a most valuable re- 
medy in arresting the progress of salivation, 
we can assert with confidence, from having 
observed within the last few months a vast 
number of cases in which it has been em- 
ployed by Dr. Elliotson. In many of these 
cases there has been what is termed “‘ pro- 
fuse salivation,” but in every instance, it 
was subdued in the course of a day or two 
by a diligent use of the remedy. 

Dr. Elliotson generally directs equal parts 
of a saturated solution of the chlorate (pro- 
cured from Garden’s) and water, to be used 
as a gargle, frequently; in some few in- 
stances it has been found necessary to make 
a further dilution. Dr. Elliotson was led to 


adopt this plan of treatment on the recom- |. 


mendation of Dr. Darling, who published a 
paper on the uses of chlorate of soda, about 
twelve months ago, which may be found in 
the 9th Volume of this Journal. 





CASE OF IMPERFECT AMAUROSIS OF THE 
RIGHT EYE—OPACITY OF THE CORNEA 
OF THE LEFT FYE. 

George’s Ward, No. 8. William Catter, 

about 30 years of age, a bricklayer, was ad- 

mitted on the 25th of January, under the 
care of Mr. Green. 

The report of the patient’s case when ad- 
mitted, was entered as follows :—Chronic 
inflammation of the cornea of the left. eye, 
with central opacity of the cornea, of 
long standing. Tnciprent amaurosis of the 
right eye, the globe appears distended, and 
the vessels of the sclerotic are more filled 
than natural; pain over the eyebrow. The 
itis is sluggish in its movements, The 
vision of the left eye is gone, having been 
destroyed during the progress of small-pox, 
when the patient was young ; the right eye 
has been affected about five months, and the 
power of vision is now very small ; it simply 
amounts to the discernment of objects pas- 
sing before him, without his being able to 
ascertain their nature. When first the eye 
became affected, the appearance of musce 
volitantes was painfully distressing; this 
symptom has ceased for some time. 

The treatment pursued in this case, was 
as follows :— 

January 26. Cupping on the right temple, 
to the amount of twelve ounces; one 
gtain of calomel with five grains of Dover's 
powder at bed time, and tepid fomentations 
to the left eye. 


AMPUTATION AT THE SHOULDER JOINT. 





grain of calomel, with a quarter of a grain of 
opium, twice a day. 

A report made on the 12th of February, 
states that the vision of the right eye is 
slightly improved, and the patient has less 
pain over the eyebrow ; the inflammation of 
the left eye is greatly lessened. The calo- 
mel and opium were discontinued for a short 
time, in consequence of the bowels being 
disturbed, but on the 19th, Mr. Green pre- 
scribed five grains of blue-pill, and a quarter 
of a grain of opium, to be taken twice a- 


day. 

On the 28th, the mouth not being affec- 
ted, the dose of blue-pill was increased to 
ten grains, after which a slight mercurial 
action was set up and continued for some 
time. 

On the 4th of March, a setog was in- 

serted in the back of the neck, and as soon 
as a free discharge commenced, the patient 
expressed himself relieved. The power of 
vision in the right eye was, however, very 
feeble. 
On the 20th of March the patient left the 
Hospital of his own accord. A few days af- 
terwards, he was brought into the Hospital 
with a severe lacerated wound of the scalp, 
obtained in some drunken affray. We found 
upon inquiry, that he had been in a state 
of intoxication, from the time he went 
out of the Hospital, and he declared that his 
vision was much improved by this stimulating 
plan of treatment ! 


AMPUTATION AT THE SHOULDER-JOINT. 
This operation was performed by Mr.Tyrrell, 
on Friday the 16th inst. The patient, a mid- 
die aged'man, was admitted into the Hospital 
a few weeks since, with a comminuted frac- 
ture of the right humerus, and great con- 
tusion of the soft parts. The limb became 
affected with erysipelatous inflammation, and 
most extensive sloughing of the cellular 
membrane and integuments of the whole arm 
ensued. The patient’s health suffered so 
much in consequence, that he became greatly 
reduced, and amputation was had recourse 
to as the only means of saving his life. 

The operation was performed by making 
a single flap from the deltoid muscle. The 
incision, in order to form this flap, was com- 
menced at the inside of the joint, and carried 
downwards to the fore part of the humerus, 
where it was met by a corresponding incision 
made from the outside of the joint. The flap 
was dissected upwards, the head of the bone 
exposed, and its attachments cut away, when 
the capsular ligament was opened, and Mr. 
= passing a long knife behind the head 
of the bone, and cutting obliquely down- 
wards, completed the operation, thus divid- 
ing the vessels and nerves at last. Very 
littie blood was lost; the artery was com- 








29. Eight leeches to the left temple, one 





pressed above the clavicle by Mr. Green. 











